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fotes. 
NURSERY RHYMES. 

The old rhymes so familiar to our childhood are 
full of interest, and worthy of being preserved in 
their most ancient form. Although but trifles, 
they have furnished amusement, perhaps for hun- 
dreds of years, to human beings long since resolved 
into dust. They were the delight of our fore- 
fathers when printed books were only in the hands 
of the few, and to the present generation they 
possess a charm difficult to describe. 

Ihave lately met with an octavo pamphlet of sixty- 
nine pages with this title :—“ Infant Institutes, 
part the first; or,a Nurserical Essay on the Poetry, 
Lyric and Allegorical, of the Earliest Ages, &e. 
London, printed for and sold by F. and C. Riving- 
tons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1797.” On the title- 
page some former possessor has written, “By 
B. N. Turner, M.A.” 

The Rev. Baptist Noel Turner, M.A., was 
rector of Denton, Lincolnshire, and of Wing, 
Rutlandshire. He was a fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and the intimate friend of 
Dr. Johnson, to whom he first introduced Dr. 
Richard Farmer, afterwards master of his college. 
He was the author of several pamphlets, the titles 
of which are given in the Biographical Dictionary 





| rhymes 
|Gammer Gurton’s Garland, printed for R. Trip- 


| Halliwell and a host of imitators. 


Devon— | 





of Living Authors, 1816, and a frequent contri- 
butor to the Gentleman’s, the New Monthly, and 
other magazines. 

The essay before me (not included in the list of 
publications in the Dict.) shows considerable 
learning, and was evidently intended to ridicule 
the Shakspearian commentators. It is now chiefly 
interesting as giving us the earliest printed versions 
of some of our well-known nursery ditties. These 
were first collected by Ritson in his 


hook in 1810, and have since been reproduced by 
None of these 
as far as I am aware, has referred to 


a 
collectors 


| Mr. Turner’s Essay. Accordingly, I have copied 


of these rhymes which are not given, or 
from the versions in Ritson’s Garland. 
t the old favourite : 
‘*Sing, hey diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle ; 
The cow jump’d over the moon ! 
The little dog laugh’d 
To see such sport, 
And the dish lick’d up the spoon.” 
Ritson reads 
last line : 


“craft” for “sport,” and gives the 


“ And the dish run away with the spoon.” 
Mr. Turner thus comments upon the rhyme :— 
**Some critics have looked upon ‘the cat and the 
fiddle’ as here substituted, euphonia gratia, for ‘The 
Cat and Bagpipes,’ a public-house where the above cir- 
cumstances are supposed to have occurred. The cow’s 
jumping over the moon has been understood to be a 
sort of conundrum, similar, though perhaps superior, to 
those of the shepherds in Virgil, and meaning only that, 
supposing the moon to be in Nadir, or the lower part of 
the heavens, the cow, if she jumped at all, must neces- 
sarily have jumped over it. I am, however, of opinion 
that the whole is simply a detail of rakish merriment and 
laughter, or, as Milton expresses it, ‘a tipsy dance and 
jollity.” The cat fiddles, and the cow dances, in order to 
entertain the little dog, or some young puppy of a 
spendthrift ; and the fatal effects of his intemperance are 
expressed by the dish’s licking up the spoon at last, 
by which it had itself so often been licked up, or 
drained of its contents.” 
Then we have :— 
“ Hight-a-cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fine lady upon a fine horse ; 
Rings at her fingers, and bells at her toes, 
And she will have music wherever she goes.” 
The second line in Ritson’s version reads :— 
“ To see an old woman get up on her horse.” 
The old rhyme— 
“T had a little husband 
No bigger than my thumb ; 
I set him in a pint mug, 
And there I bid him drum ”"— 
might, as Mr. Turner suggests, possibly have given 
the first hint of the renowned history of Tom 
Thumb. 
We have a different version from Ritson’s in the 
following :— 
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“ Let’s go to bed, says Sleepy-head ; 
Let’s tarry awhile, says Slow. 
Set on the pot, says Greedy- -gut, 
We'll sup before we go. 


The last line of the next rhyme, evidently the 
old reading, differs from the ordinary versions :— 
** Mrs. Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Silver bells, and cockle shells, 
And cuckolds all on a row.” 
Under the class of “ Lullabies,’ Mr. Turner 
gives us :— 
“T’ll sing you a song of two days long, 
A woodcock, and a sparrow : 
The little dog has burnt his tail, 
And bid his dame good-morrow.” 
The last line of Ritson’s version reads :— 
“ And he must be hang’d to-morrow.” 
The well-known “ solemn dirge” upon the fate 
of poor pussy reads thus : 
“‘ Ding—dong—bell, 
Poor pussy has fall’n i’ th’ well ; 
Who threw her in! 
Little Tom o’ Linne. 
What a naughty boy was that 
To drown poor pussy cat, 
That never did any harm, 
But catch’d a mouse i’ th’ barn ! 

In the ordinary versions the culprit is called 

“ Little Johnny Green.” Mr. Turner says :—“ But 

for these exquisite lines the world would never 

have known that the ‘ Heir of Linne,’ who must 
have been intended by the above froward child, 
was named Thomas.” 

“Betty Pringle’s Pig” reads very differently 
from the ordinary versions :— 

Have you not heard of Betty Pringle’s pig? 

It was a little one, and it was not very big. 
It was alive, and lay upon the muck-hill ; 
And in half an hour's time it was as dead as a scuttle. 
Johnny Pringle, he, sat him down and crie¢ 
tetty Pringle, she, laid her down and died. 
So there was an end of one, two, and three, 
Johnny Pringie, Betty Pringle, and the little piggee.” 
The next rhyme is remarkable for the Shak- 
spearian word at the end :— 

‘There was a little old woman, and she liv’d in a shoe, 
She had so many children, she didn’t know what to do. 
She crumm’d ‘em some porridge without any bread ; 
And she borrow'd a beetle, and she knock’d ’em all o’ 

th’ head. 
Then out went th’ old woman to bespeak ’em a coffin, 
And when she came back, she found ’em all a-loffeing.” 


Among several rhymes not given by Ritson is 
one pointing out the dangers natur: illy attendant 
upon intrigue 

“ Sing, jigmijole, the pudding bowl, 
The table and the frame ; 
My master he did cudgel me, 
For kissing of my dame.” 
Mr. Turner comments upon this :-— 

“ Jigmijole, or cheek-by-jowl, shows us that the subject 
of the piece is a téte-a-téte. The pudding-bowl, in which 
the dame had been beating a cake, or mixing up some- 





thing nice, bespeaks the meat she is preparing for her 
paramour. Then comes the table and the frame, under 
which the injured party lies concealed; and the whole 
very properly concludes with the poetical justice executed 
on the culprit, by a fustinian application to his shoulders.” 

I shall conclude this paper with three specimens, 
classed by Mr. Turner as “The Pastoral,” “The 
Amatory,” and “The Inviatory.” The second is 
omitted in Ritson’s Garland, and the others con- 
tain different readings :— 

“The Pastoral. 

“ Little boy Bluet, come blow me your horn ; 

‘The cow ’s in the meadow, the sheep in the corn, 
But where is the little boy tenting the sheep? 
He ’s under the haycock fast asleep.” 

“ The Amatory. 

** Pussy cat, pussy cat, wilt thou be mine ? 

Thou shalt neither wash dishes nor feed the swine ; 
But sit on a cushion, and sew a silk seam, 
And eat fine strawberries, sugar and cream.” 
“ The Inviatory. 
“‘ Boys and girls, come out to play ; 
The moon does shine as bright as day. 
Come with a whoop, and come with a call ; 
Come with a good will, or else not at all.” 

So much for the Infant Institutes, which the 
writer presents to the public as a “literary 
revival,” and claims having introduced into notice 
“a set of bards, who, amidst the general resuscita- 
tion of letters, have never hitherto been favoured 
with any vindicating critic.” 

Epwarp F. Rreactr. 


SPURIOUS ORDERS. 

The number of the Bulletin International des 
Nociétés de Secours au Militaires Blessés for 
January, 1875 (published at Geneva), after referring 
to the Bulletin for October, 1873, places its readers 
on guard against a false Chancery of the Red 
Cross of Geneva, and also against believing in an 
“Order of the Red Cross,” which, it says, 
“ appeared to us to be only the means to profit by 
the cre -dulity of certain. pe rsons” (qui nous parat rat 
wétre quun moyen d’e U plotter la c “réduli té de certe _ 
gens) ; and it further publishes acopy of a rema 
able document issued by this so-called ‘Order r” 
to one of its members. 

The Bulletin goes on to say that the Internat ional 
Committee of Geneva, and the national societies 
for aiding the sick and wounded en rapport with 
it in the various European States, must not be 
confounded with the inventors (inventeurs) of the 
above-mentioned “Order of the Red Cross,” who 
are comp nletely distinet from the International Com- 
mittee of Geneva, and are even unknown at Geneva 

lesquels lui sont complitement étrangers, et sont 
méme inconnus & Geneve). 

The document spoken of above as emanating 
from this “ Order of the Red Cross”—of which a 


fae-simile is given—shows that there is a Grand 


Master, 2 Grand Chancellor, a Registrar, a Great 
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Seal, and an agent in London of this so-called 
“ Order,” which describes its members as Tem- 
pliers, Joannites, Sauveurs, and Trinitaires. - 

In these particulars this “Order” bears a striking 
resemblance to the body of Freemasons which, 
about two years ago, thought fit to ignore its 
purely masonic character, and to call itself “ The 
Order of the Temple.” At that time it threw 
aside the Cross patee it had copied from the old 
Templars, which was its former badge, and 
assumed an equal-limbed red cross patent, perhaps 
I ought rather to describe it as “plain.” It also 
exacted from its members a declaration that they 
professed the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and 
it assumed, without any authority, in its new 
statutes, an authority over the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem. What renders this assumption of 
authority by these new Templars more absurd is, 
that there are reasons for the opinion that the 
first formation of the body, which became after- 
wards “The Order of St. John of Jerusalem,” 
occurred long before the institution of the old 
“ Order of the Knights Templars.” 

Whilst it seems possible that the Swiss body, 
discovered and denounced as an imposture by the 
chairman of the Geneva Red Cross Committee, 
was in connexion with the English imposture 
calling itself “The Order of the Temple ”—for it 
is an imposture, as it usurps authority over 
another Order, that of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
adopts a badge which is at least a colourable 
approximation to that of an officially recognized 
society—it is certain that the workers under the 
real Red Cross, who may be truly said to have 
earned their spurs by hard and dangerous work in 
the course of the Franco-German war, are not 
the sort of persons to describe themselves as 
“Sauveurs,” or to care about decorating their 
persons with unrecognized, though, perhaps, dearly 
purchased, crosses and titles. 

Rateu N. James, F.R.H.S. 

Ashford, Kent. 


A GREENLAND TRADITION. 


The common origin of the Greenlanders with 
the Esquimaux is clearly proved by their simi- 
larity in features, customs, and language. Beth 
live the same free, natural life, without law, govern- 
ment, or any punishment for crime, except public 
censure freely expressed in songs; but the 
Greenlanders are superior both in intellect and in 
their conception of religion, as they have a decided 





belief in a great ruling power, the immortality of 

the soul, and of communion with a higher order of | 

spirits. | 
Their myths and sagas probably contain a| 

deeper meaning than is clear to the contracted | 

understandings of those who repeat them. 

Their Tornarsuk worship seems in its origin | 


allied to the adoration of the Hindoos for Trimurte, 
the united Brahma, Vishna, and Siva. 

The great, dreaded Tornarsuk is to them the 
spirit alike of natural and created objects, the 
ruler both of life and death, alike creator, up- 
holder, and destroyer. This being is considered 
not to have developed into existence, but to have 
proceeded from an inexpressibly horrible female, 
dwelling far underground, who goes by the name 
of Tornarsuk’s great-grandmother, and from whom 
death and sin in the world had their origin. 

The following legend respecting her is taken 
from the journal of Egide, the first missionary to 
Greenland :— 


“Deep underground lives a powerful and wicked 
woman, who is called Tornarsuk’s great-grandmother. 
She lives in a house so large, that no arrow could be 
shot far enough to cross it. This woman rules all the 
creatures of the sea, and brings to dwell in her house 
whales, walrus, seals, white fish. Quantities of all sorts 
of sea fowl swim in the barrel of oil which stands under 
her lamp. Outside the door stand whole herds of seals, 
snapping at any one who tries to enter, which no one can 
succeed in doing except an Angekkah or holy man, who 
has his Tornak or guardian angel with him. On their 
setting out to make this journey they must first pass 
through the spirits of the dead, which present exactly 
the same appearance as in life. 

“Then they have to cross a long, wide, deep pit, with- 
out any other assistance than from a large wheel which 
keeps constantly turning round, and is besides as smooth 
as glass. Guided by his Tornak, the Angekkah manages 
this passage, and they come to a large caldron in which 
live seals are boiling. Finally they reach the place 
where Tornarsuk’s great-grandmother dwells ; the Tornak 
takes his Angekkah by the hand, and leads him through 
the strong guard of seals. 

“ At first the path is wide, but then it narrows to the 
width of a rope, and on this they have to pass an abyss. 

“When they get inside the house, they find the horrible 
woman making a terrible disturbance, tearing her hair, 
and foaming with rage at the approach of the visitors. 
Immediately seizing a bird’s wing and setting fire to it, 
she holds it before their noses, that the smell may render 
them insensible and thus in her power. But the An- 
gekkah, under the advice of his Tornak, prevents this by 
seizing her by the hair, and struggling with her until he 
conquers, with the aid of his companion. 

“ Down her face hang coils of monstrous form, like 
the snakes round Medusa’s head. These are believed to 
be still-born abortions, and are the bait which attract 
the inhabitants of the sea to her realm. Directly they 
are torn off her, all the whales and seals splash back into 
the water, and return to the regions where the Green- 
landers can catch them. Directly this is accomplished, 
the Angekkah and his Tornak set forth on their return 


journey, when they find the road, which was so dangerous 


before, quite smooth and good.” 
Egide afterwards relates that the sin of the 
world is attributed by Greenland tradition to a 
woman, who had also the power of pronouncing 
the decree that men must die to make room for 
others, though in the beginning they were to 
have lived for ever. 

In these myths surely can be traced a corrupted 
idea of the creation of the world by a ruling spirit, 
the subsequent doom of death as a punishment for 
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sin, and then redemption by means of a power in 
the form of man. A. 8. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“ Macsetn.”—Your correspondent Erem (5" 
S. ii. p. 203) draws attention to the readings of 
a passage in Macbeth, Act i. sc. 4. In the folio, 
1623, it reads :— 

* Ts execution done on Cawdor ? 

Or not those in Commission yet return’d?” 
In the folio, 1632, it becomes :—“ Are not those,” 
&ec.; and the Cambridge Editors—adopting the 
latter reading, which they also find in folios 3 
and 4—perpetuate this reading thus :— 

“ Duncan. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d ? 

Malcolm. My liege, 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die,” Xc. 

On turning to my own copy of the 1632 folio, 
which has sundry marginal notes by a former 
owner, I find the “Or” of the first folio restored 
thus :— 

“ King. Is execution done on Cawdor? or 
Are not those in commission yet return’d?” 
and, as if to amend the prosody, the words “‘ come 
back” in the following line are scored through. 
The corrector would have read accordingly :— 

“ King. Is execution done on Cawdor? or 
Are not those in commission yet return’d? 

Malcolm. My liege, they are not yet; but I have spoke 
With one that saw him die.” 

The MS. notes in my copy of the second folio 
are in a round hand, not older than the eighteenth 
century, and so have no claim to more authority 
than any other anonymous, conjectural emendator. 
I have referred to such of them as occur in The 
Tempest and A Midsummer Night's Dream, in my 
Caliban, published by Macmillan. The restora- 
tion of the or at the end of the first line, and the 
retention of the Are in the second, seem to me 
worthy of favourable consideration. As to the 
other change proposed, it would be better to retain 
the old text, printing “My liege” as a separate 


line. 
I may note one or two other guesses of the old 
—_ of my folio on the Macheth text. The 


Cambridge Editors have not noted the variation = 
flow for slow in the same scene, 1. 17. Misled b 
this the emendator accepts the wine of the te 
folio, and reads :— 

“ That swiftest Wine of Recompence must flow: 
To overtake thee. Would thou hadst lesse deserv'd, 


That the proportion both of thankes, and payment, 

Might have been more: onely I have left to say, 

More is thy due then, more than all can pay.” 

Here the corrector retains the then of the folio 
in the last line, changing the punctuation, and 
only altering the last then into than. 
more, I see by the 


The previous 
Cambridge Editors’ notes, has 





also occurred to Mr. J. P. Collier, to say nothing 

of the Perkins Folio. Its recurrence in the sub- 

sequent line may have suggested it to other critical 

readers. I limit my present note to the scene 

referred to. DanrzEL Witsoy, 
Univ. Coll., Toronto. 


“ HAMLET.” — 

“ Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham. 1 am glad to see you well : 
Horatio,—or 1 do forget myself. 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend; I’ll change that name 

with you. 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ?— 
Marcellus? 

Mar. My good lord,— 

Ham. I am very glad to see you ; good even, sir.” 

Hamlet, Act i. se. 2. 

Some of the old copies have, “you; good even, 
sir,’ and others, “ you (good even, sir).” It seems 
to me that this passage has been misunderstood, 
and wrongly altered in some editions. My opinion 
is that Shakspeare makes Hamlet answer “ good 
even, sir,” to Marcellus, in reply to the latter's 
compliment “my good lord,” and, therefore, I 
infer that the true meaning must be “good even 
(you), sir.” It will be observed that the answer to 
Horatio— 

“Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name with 

you, — 

purports the same sense. It is characteristic in 
Hamlet to play upon the words which are 
addressed or spoken to him. 

In Shakspeare’s time the word “even” was 
used to denote same rank or situation, and in some 
authors of that age we find “his even servant” 
and “an even Christian.” Shakspeare makes use 
of the expression in the same play of Hamlet, Act 
v. sc. 1 :— 

“st Clown. Why, there thou say’st: and the more 
pity that great folk should have countenance in this 
world to drown or bang themselves, more than their even 
Christian.” 

I think that the above passage has never been 
so explained. F. CristInt. 

Grafton Place, Euston Square. 


“ 


“To CUT ONE OFF WITH A SHILLING.” This 
expression seems to have been much used at oné 
time, and is met with occasionally even yet. In 
looking over a volume named The Statutes and 
Ordinances of the Isle of Man, I find the follow- 
ing — 

“Tf any make their Testament, and leave not § aoe 
Legacy unto their Children unmarried, legitimately be- 
gotten, or the Value thereof, then the Ordinary may law- 
fully make him or her Executors with the Rest.” 

This is marked in the margin, “ Spiritual Cus- 
tomary Laws”; but no date is given when it was 
enacted. Then follows this law :— 





} 
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“If there be any Man or Woman that mislike their 
Children’s Behaviour, the Parties making their Will 
before sufficient Witnesses, if they do bequeath to their 
said Children but Sixpence, they [the children] can 
claim no more for their Child’s Part of Goods.” 

This is marked on the margin, “ Temporal Cus- 
omary Laws, 1577.” It may, therefore, be inferred 
hat this law had been enacted by the Temporal 
power in the year 1577, but that it may have been 
n force prior to that date as regarded the Spiritual 
power. Sixpe nce at the time referred to would no 
ioubt be much more vi aluable than it is now ; but 
still. from the tenor of the laws now quoted, it is 
evident that leaving sixpence to a child amounted 
to something like disinheriting him or her, even at 

he time when these laws first came into operation. 
Beir hy only bound by law to leave their children 
xpence, the parents who “misliked their beha- 


+ 
if 
t 
t 








> would cut them off still more effectually, as | 


were, by leaving them a shilling. I am not 
ware whether there was any law similar to this in 
England, or any part of it, in the ecclesiastical or 
vil courts ; but considering the prevalence of the 
expre ssion heading these remarks, a is, it is 
thought, some reason to think that there may have 
been. In Scotland, the parents never had it in 
their power to cut off their children with either 


sixpence or a shilling. The children had and 


have a right to a third share of the movable goods 
nd gear “in communion” at the time of the 
father’s death, that , they are entitled, ; it 


would be expressed in England, to a third share of 


he person l estate bel meing to the fathe r at his 


death; and the children cannot be deprived of 


th except I by a writing under their hands. It is 
1] bairns’ part of gear, or legitim. I am 
have seen it stated that this was once 


Great Britain 
‘ the Isle of 
h. 


and the adjacent islands, 
an. Henry Kincour. 








Letrer.— The following is a curious 
pecimen of the “animus Puri icus ” in its most 
<cited state. I found the original MS. amongst 
ome contemporaneous papers preserved by an old 
heshire family 


ve 











\ The date is not given, but it 
iv be presi med to be about 1640-5. The letter 
uldressed by Mr. Jordan, senior, who lived at 
Exeter, to his son Ignatius, who lived. or was 


ojourning, in Chester, and apparently frequenting 
the cathedral services. The coml tion of rabid 





tred of the church, with the allowance, or rather | 


encouragement, of gross immorality, is a strikin 
stration of the Antinomian teaching of that day. 
“Em 1. Grace and Peace be multiplied upon 





the household of the faithful. 
Son Ignatius. I ] hat 
‘ gna . hear and much fear that you can- 
aved, for instead of hearty and sanctified 
ig the advice of Paul to Timothy, you 





in London, and in certain other parts of | 
It was probably, at one period, the law | 


| take up, in the language of irregular reprobates, whole 

ones. 
| “* Verily, verily, you may assure yourself there can be 

no consolation either in soul or body by assembling 
yourself with such as wear the sign of the Beast on their 
forehead; for they cannot be “Temples of the Holy 
Ghost that are the Chapels of Satan. I presume they 
wear lewd Linnen and a prophane cap, the superstitious 
Rags of Rome, a vestment better befitting the whore of 
Babylon than any of the Regenerate. They use con- 
juration in holy Matrimony, and there tie themselves by 
virtue of a golden circle. They commit Idolatry, and 
worship one another with their Bodies. I hope the 
Spouse in the Canticles said not, ‘ With this Ring I thee 
wed: with my Body I thee worship.’ Nay: their 
Devotion keeps time with the strumpet’s nqse—the 

bellow: ng Organ. Indeed I cannot contain when I think 
of their damnable abominations. These are the causes 
of falling away. 

‘“* Now for restoring and redeeming you into the Com- 
munion of Saints, my command is two fold, first nega- 

e, what is to be avoided, then positive, what is to be 
followed. Hear the faithful Preachers, Mr. Rogers, 
| Mr. King, and, notwithstanding his abominable name, 
| Mr. Pope, as I hear a most zealous dispenser of the 
word, and the Arch Enemy of that Hellish Stick fetch’t 
out of Baal’s Grove [the May Pole]. 

‘There be also with you faithful Persons that never 
yet bowed their og at your Communion, or subscribed 
to the Mass Book's Bastard [the Prayer Book], which 
quenched the Sp irit when it might have been uttering. 
They teach ry ey : Hear them. Madam 
j ‘hurch [the Cathedral], where Prayers are made 

for the dead vainly grounded upon the Scripture called 
| Apocrypha, give not yourself thereto. Lastly, in your 
| private Study converse with Mr. Dod, Mr. ( er, Mr. 
kins, Peter, and Paul. Beware of vain P} 
Heathen Greek, and the Beast’s language [ Latin. 

“T have almost forgotten one main thing, concerning 
carnal Infirmity. 1 warn you touching the Bodies of 
| the Sisters, who are not so much of the flesh as of the 

Spirit, but rather make use of Christian Liberty in the 
| Houses of Sin, and abstain in the congregation of the 
faithful. 
| “I would have been longer with you, but this day’s 
exercise calls me away. Make of these brief Pre- 
| cepts, and you shall have more after, sooner I hope 
| than you look for them. 










































“So I rest, your Father in Nature, but brother in 

Grace, IGNATIUS JORDAN. 

cester, this present day, being the 13th of 
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the 7th mor 








»f our Christian Redemption.” 
Chester. 


Rox YAL Frremen.—In the Guardian of the 15th 
and in — nce to the presence ¢ f H.R.H. 











eof W: at a recent fire in the Strand, 

tion s given describing the presence of 

prince (Frederick Lewis) at the fire of 
| I House, in Piccadilly, in 1733. It might 
be add ] interest which oe’ prir » took 
| in the prevention of fires, and the saving of life at 
them, was i d from hi athe, George IL., 
| for in 1716, when, George I. having gone to Hanover, 
nd appointed the Prince of Wales cuardian of the 
kingdom in his absence, a fire broke out on the 


ns, the Prince of 
ted in extinguish- 


2nd of December in Sprit 


Wales visite 1th 1e, and as 
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ing it. Timbs (London, i. 161) mentions this fire, 
but gives an incorrect date, 1726. According to 
the Historical Register for 1716, the fire broke 
out in the French Chapel in Spring Gardens by 
Charing Cross, and burnt down that and the 
library belonging to it, together with two or three 
dwelling houses. 

The prince must have been fully alive to the 
loss and distress incident to such conflagrations, 
for on the occasion of the great fire at Nightingale 
Lane, near Limehouse, which happened two days 
later, namely, on the 4th of December, 1716, he 
distributed 1,0001. amongst the sufferers. It was 
in honour of these acts that Rowe, the new poet- 
laureate, who had recently been appointed clerk of 
the Prince’s Council, wrote his well-known epi- 
gram :— 

**Thy guardian, blest Britannia, scorns to sleep 

When the sad subjects of his father weep ; 

Wea’: princes by their fears increase distress— 

I". taces danger, and so makes it less. 

Tyrants on blazing towers may smile with joy, 

He knows to save is greater than destroy.” 
The Prince of Wales was then thirty-three years 
old, and his son (Frederick Lewis) about ten. 

Epwarp So.ity. 


Distortep Anecpotes: Fox’s Depts oF 
Honovur.—An enormous amount of anecdotage 
is in circulation, which has more of the features of 
dotage than of anecdote. A good story is utterly 
misapprehended by some dullard of conversational 
powers, who forthwith puts in circulation a new 
version of it, from which the original point is 
missing. I will, from time to time, as these mon- 
sters turn up, register them in the black-book of 
“N. & Q.” The following is from Rogers’s Tabi 
Talk, repeated, without so much as a query or an 
obelus, in the Princess Liechtenstein’s Holland 
House, vol. ii. p. 117. A bond-creditor of Fox’s, 
hearing he had won a bet of 8,0001., called on him 
for payment :— 

*** Impossible, sir,’ replied Fox; ‘I must first dis- 
charge my debts of honour.’ The bond-creditor remon- 
strated. ‘ Well, sir [said Fox], give me your bond.’ It 
was delivered to Fox, who tore it in pieces and threw 
them into the fire. ‘ Now, sir,’ said Fox, ‘my debt to 
you is a debt of honour’; and immediately paid him.” 

It was the ingenuity of the bond-creditor, not 
the magnanimity of Fox. The former, finding he 
could not obtain payment, produced the bond, and, 
pitching it into the fire, said, “ Now, sir, my debt 
is a debt of honour”; and Fox immediately paid 
him. JABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


BAKEWELL’s Sueer.—I have often noticed in 
“N. & Q.” remarks upon agricultural matters, in 
which I am particularly interested. I was struck 
with the following sentences in a book on The 
Sheep, published by “ Lockwood & Co., 7, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 1874” :— 


“In the year 1760 the first Dishley Ram was let for 
sixteen shillings the season, and it was not till twenty 
years afterwards that Bakewell received anything like a 
remunerating price. It was then only ten guineas, and 
it afterwards rapidly increased, till in 1786 he realized 
300 guineas for one ram, and three years afterwards he 
obtained no less than six thousand two hundred 
guineas, thus handsomely repaying and rewarding him 
tor his long-continued and untiring exertions,” Xc. 

The rest of the passage, having nothing to do 
with the query, need not be quoted. Does Mr. 

’, C. Spooner, M.R.V.C., the author of The 
Sheep, mean to say that six thousand two 
hundred quineas were given for a season for one 
sheep? that such a sum was ever paid for a 
ram altogether? I have never heard of it; and 
am extremely anxious to be informed through the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” J. R. 

WALKING ON THE Water.—When I was very 
young I was present at the departure of George IV., 
in September, 1821, from the harbour then cailed 
Dunleary, but from that day known as Kingstown, 
near Dublin. There were several ships of war in 
attendance on the royal yacht, but a man walking 
about the harbour on the water was a source of 
great attraction to the crowd of spectators. The 
water was of course smooth, and he seemed to 
move with comparative ease. As well as I can 
recollect, his feet rested upon, and were firmly 
attached to, copper balls. Having witnessed 
his movements I can vouch for the fact, and any 
particulars, either as to the performance or the 
person, may prove acceptable to the curious. 

Wituiam Butwey. 

Clapham Park Road. 


PARALLEL Passaces,—I do not knowthat Shak- 
speare anywhere “ photographs the idea” (5* §. iii. 
323) that all the world is one vast fools’ paradise, 
a cheap and rather ill-humoured piece of satire, 
which would be, I should think, alien to his hearty 
and unaffected disposition. But the gist of Swift’s 
lines upon the Earl of Suffolk’s fool very closely 
reproduces the following passage in King Lear, 
Act i. se. 4. 

* Lear. Dost thou call me fool, boy! 

Fool. All thy other titles thou hast given away; that 
thou wast born with. 

Kent. This is not altogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, faith, lords and great men will not let me; 
if I had a monopoly out, they would have part on’t, and 
ladies too, they will not let me have all fool to myself; 
they'll be snatching.” 

Epwarp H. Picxerserit, B.A. 


PaRraLiet.—Luke ii. 27: “ Blessed is the womb 
that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast 
sucked.” Musei Hero et Leandr. ll. 138, 139:— 
“OABws ds o° éhbirevee, kai GABin i} TExe pHTHP 
Laarip, 7 o eAdxevoe, paxapTaty. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 





Basque.—In the collection by Le Fevre of the 
Bons-Mots of J. Secaliger called Scaligerana 
Cologne, chez ***, 1695), under the head 
“ Basque,” p. 48, occurs the following :— 

“Ce langage tient sept journées. I] y en a cis et ultra 
montes, 4 une demi-lieué de Bayonne commence le lan- 
gage. Il ya Basque en France, Navarre et Espagne. I 
faut que les Basques parlent quatre langues. Francais 
parce qu’ils plaident en Francais au Présidial de Bayonne, 
et de la a la Seneschaussée d’Aqs ; Gascon, pour le pays; 
Basque, et Espagnols. C’est un langage estrange que le 
Basque, c'est le vieil Espagnol, comme le Breton bre- 
tonnant est le vieux Anglois. On dit qu’ils s’entendent, 
je n’en croy rien, ils nomment pain e: vin de mesme, 
mais le reste et bien different. J’ay leur Bible.” 

In the first place, what does he means by sept 
journées? Can it be seven stages; but then he 
does not mention one? He goes on to say 
they have four languages ; but their pleading at 
Bayonne in French does not prove that. One 
hundred and fifty years ago the law jargon in 
England was not spoken in England, and its use 
would not prove that Welshmen spoke English. 
Scaliger touches in this book on a multitude 
of things about which he knows little or nothing 
(see the word Balneorum). How came the 
words bread and wine to be the same in Breton 
and Basque? Loose rumour used to say that 
the Iberians, whom I take to have been especially 
Basques, were kindred with, and could understand 
the native Irish when they spoke. If so, all these 
people would be affiliated, the Welsh also and 
North Scotch, and would represent the aboriginal 
Celt, driven finally into the mountain fastnesses in 
every case, or into the uttermost island of the 
West. If this were so, the Iberian variety, or 
Basque proper, though cognate with the rest, would 
least resemble the others, as it would have 
travelled by the southern current of emigration, 
whilst all the rest advanced by the northern. Am 
I right in thinking that the latest philologers have 
pronounced the Basque a language distinel from 
all others? If so, Scaliger is probably wrong as 
to the words bread and wine. C. A. Warp. 





STREATFEILD’s Kent MSS., anp Baker's 
NortTHamprTonsHirE MSS.—In my researches, 
with a view to complete a pedigree of Wyat of 
Kent, Essex, &c., I met with the Rev. Lambert B. 








Larking’s memoir, printed in 1861, of the Rev. 
Thomas Streatfeild. Mr. Larking states that three 
hundred subscribers (at twenty guineas each) to 
the intended History had been obtained, that an 
immense collection for the book was in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Streatfeild of Charts Edge, that he 





would find an editor to complete the work, and 
that the publishing, &c., would amount to about 
6,0001. Is there any probability of this valuable 
collection being printed? Did Mr. George Baker 
leave MSS. for the completion of his History oy 
Northamptonshire ? In the preface to his last pub- 
lished part he says his “collections for the whole 
county are of such a nature and in such a state, being 
all arranged and indexed, as will lay a substantial 
foundation for, and materially lighten the labours 
of, any one who may undertake the continuation 
of his design.” I have printed in Dr. Howard’s 
Miscellanea the genealogy of Cooke of Kings- 
thorpe and Hannington, both in Northampton- 
shire, and under the latter place (not published) 
Mr. Baker promised a pedigree of this family. 
ReGInaALD Stewart Boppinertoy. 
Markham Square. 


LittLe Lonpox.—What is the origin of this 
name for a village or hamlet? I remember a 
cluster of small houses bearing it, near the coach 
road from Warminster to Bath, when I was a 
schoolboy. I have just heard that there is another 
village so called, near Spalding, in Lincolnshire. 
Neither is mentioned in Paterson’s Roads, 1828, 
the Liber Ecclesiasticus, 1835, or Bradshaw’s 
Itinerary, 1873. 

I heard of the Lincolnshire village in connexion 
with a method of raising mushrooms new to me. 
A blacksmith living there was in the habit of col- 
lecting the droppings of entire horses brought to 
his forge. Manuring a piece of ground with these, 
in a short time he had a splendid crop of mush- 
rooms, although he used no spawn. My informant 
saw the mushrooms, and describes them as about 
the size of breakfast cups. 

Mortimer COLuins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Cot. Joun Joxzes.—Was Col. Jones, who was 
governor of Anglesey at the time of the civil war, 
the same Col. John Jones that married Catherine, 
widow of Capt. Whitstone, and eldest sister of the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell? In what regiment 
was he, and in what engagements during the war ? 
What offices did he hold subsequently during the 
Protectorate ? From what family was he descended, 
and what was their residence, armorial bearings, 
&c.? Are any branches of the family still in exis- 
tence, or any descendants of the above Col. Jones ? 
Any information whatever will greatly oblige. 

JAY. 


Miss D’Harcourt.—In a printed list, now be- 
fore me, of the inhabitants, &c., of the city and 
royalty of Aberdeen, made up agreeably to an 
Act of Parliament in 1795, the name occurs of 
Miss D’Harcourt ; the second name after hers is 
that of Professor Beattie (the author of The Min- 
strel, &c.), and the fourth name is that of Mrs. 





| 
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with her son, the future Lord Byron. Can any of 
your Aberdeen correspondents throw any light on 
the family of Miss D’Harcourt, and on the position 
which she held in Aberdeen? Jonn Macray. 


' ‘ , : . , | 
Byron Gordon, who was then living in Aberdeen | He does ni 
fo 


Cou. Samvet Moore.—The regiment of farmers 
raised in the province of New Hampshire (North 
America) for the reduction of Louisburg (Cape 
Breton) in 1745, and which was mainly instru- 
mental in achieving that brilliant exploit, was 
commanded by Col. Samuel Moore, a resident of 
Portsmouth, N.H., and supposed to have been a 
native of that province. He is believed to have 
died in London in 1748 or 1749. Any informa- 
tion as to the date of his death, and as to any 
other facts connected with his last days, is earnestly 
desired. A. H. Hoyrt. 


eEBSTER’s Diet Drinx.—I have an en- 
graving, by A. Smith, from a painting by Maria 
Rose, re l resenting the doctor in his library, seated, 
pen in hand, having written :— 
“ This emblematic truth severe 

Proclaims mortality to man ; 

Thy skull like this must soon appear 

When time hath measured out thy span.’ 
A skull is on the table, and has the following in- 
scription :—“ Dr. T. Webster, aged 90, 1801. In 
vented the English Diet Drink, 1742.” What is 
known of the inventor and invention ? 

Georce ELtis. 


JASON DE ACTIONIBUS,. 

“Explicit perutilis lectura do. Jasonis Mayni super 
nodoso titulo actionum ac additionibus nuper per eundem 
additis do. Benedicti de vadis de foro sempzonij legum 
doc. Impressa Lugd. per Antonifii du Ry. Impensis vero 
Honorati viri. d. Jacobi. q. Francisci de Hiunta: r. 
sociorus Florentini. Anno Domini M.cccecxxrv. die vero 
x Mensis Februarii.” 

I should be glad to receive any particulars about 
the above book, which is in black lett« r, 4to. 
Ricuarp Hemmina. 
Birmingham Free Reference Library. 


*‘A Derence oF PRIESTES MARIAGES stablysshed by the 
imperiall laws of the realme of Englande against a Civilian 
namyng hymselfe Thomas Martin, Doctour of the Civile 
lawes.” 

I have lately come into the possession of a 
black-letter volume under this title. There is no 
titlh page. It is dedicated 
“to the moste high, moste noble, and mightie Princes 
Philip and Marie, by the grace and providence of God 
King and Queene of Englande, France, Naples 
Jerusalem and Irelande, &c. &c. Imprinted at London 
by Richard Jugge, printer to the Queene’s Majestie. 
Cum privilegio Regi Majestatis.” 

Who was the author of this work, and is it of 
any value or scarcity ? W. H. Lamory. 


Rev. Josern Wise, 1764.—He was Rector of 
Penshurst, in Sussex, from the year 1764 to 1810, 





t appear to have been resident on his 
benefice, but i aid to have been a popular 
preacher in London. He was a north-country 
man, a man of learning and letters, being the 
author of several works, chiefly of a metaphysical 
theological, and poetical character. I shall bi 

] 


glad if you can give me any information respecting 
his London ministrations, his published works, 
and the present existence of any of his descendants. 


CUMBRIAN. 





Stvsp’s “ ANATomIE oF ApvsEs” (3rd edition, 
1585) was reprinted in 1836 under the supervision 
of W. B. D. D. Turnbull. The editor retained 
the original orthography, but the pagination is 
different. In this work, as reprinted, the word 
“its” occurs nine times, viz., once on p. 8 (in the 
margin), on p. 9, on p. 12, on p. 29, on p. 30, on 
p. 82 and on p. 194, in all of which it appears in 
the phrase, “in its own nature,” and twice on 
p. 76, where it appears in the phrase, “ of its own 
corruption.” Will some one who has access both 
to the original and to the reprint compare the 
two, and make public through “ N. & Q.” whether 
the latter in this respect faithfully represents the 
former? No instance, I think, has as yet been 
pointed out of the use of “its” so early as 1585. 
I suspect the original has “ it.” R. 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Heratpic.—In the first volume of Whitaker's 
Thoresby’s Leeds, facing p. 338, is a large shield of 
the arms and quarterings of Beaumont, of Whit- 
ley—Beaumont with thirty quarterings. I should 
ve glad of the assistance of some of the heraldic 
readers of “ N. & Q.” in assigning the quarterings 
to the proper families. I believe I have made out 
1 few, viz., 3, Crosland ; 4, Quarmby ; 12, Sot- 
hill; 14, Horton; 17, Walleott (?); 15, Holt; 
18, Beauchamp (?) ; 23, Harcourt ; 24, Thornell ; 
25, Asheldam (?) ; 28, Grandon (?) ; 29, Lascelles. 

G. W. Tominsoy. 

Huddersfield. 


GeNEALOGICAL.—Are there any male heirs of 
the following ?—Hon. Archibald Forbes, son of the 
twelfth Baron Forbes ; Hon. Archibald, son of the 
eleventh Baron; Hons. Cols. James and Arthur, 
sons of the tenth Baron; Hons. Cols. John and 
William, and Capts. Arthur and James, sons of 
the ninth Baron; Hon. David, son of the eighth 
Baron; Hons, William, James, Robert, Arthur, 
and Abraham, sons of the seventh Baron; Hon. 
Arthur of Putachie, son of the sixth Baron. 

J. H. W. 


Avutuors or CuiLprey’s Booxs.—Who was 
the author of the following once favourite book of 
a past generation, Lady Anne, or th Littl 
Pedlar ? It is stated on the title-page to be by 
| the author of The Blue Silk Work-Bag and The 
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Harcourt Family. When I tell you that your 
valued correspondent OLtpHar Hamst is unable to 
solve my quer ry, you will admit that I have not 
applied to “ N. & Q.” until I have exhausted the 
most obvious source of information. Let me add 
the names of two other old favourite stories, 
and inquire who their authors ——a = 
lett a Bob, the Spotted Terrier. ° J. 


“Traité DE L’INQuIsITION,” By Fra Paoto 
Sarr, 1638.—Does the above give any account of 
the burning of a race of human beings, called 
Sarpis, which took place at Harihara, 150 miles 
south-east from Goa, on the western coast of India, 
at the eclipse of the sun, 6-7th April, 1521, 
during the vice-royalty of Don Duarte de Menezes, 
of Portu; gal ? E. 

Star Cross, near Exeter. 


Tae Mirnraic Mysterres.—Has any light 
been thrown by recent studies on the oblation of 


bread in the Mithraic mysteries, mentioned by 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 66; Tertull., Prescript 
Her., c. 40? G. 


Srr Cuartes Watson, B. 1751.—In Burke it 


is stated that he “was created a baronet 22nd 
March, 1760, in his ninth year.” Are there any 
similar instances of baronetcies conferred on 
minors ? H. 8. 
ILFRACOMBE, Devon.—Where shall I find 


any references to the early history of this now 
fashionable watering-place? It was, I believe, a 
somewhat important seaport in the sixteenth cen- 


tury. D. L. 
Weatuertey Famity.—What are their ar- 

morial bearings ? Semper FIDELIs. 
“WITH SPECTACLES ON NOSE, AND POUCH ON 

s1DE.”—How is wearing the “ pouch on side” an 


indication of old age, 


eeing that it was so worn 


by persons of all ages ? Georee ELtis. 
St. John’s Wood. 
Czpmoxn, THE Saxon Port.—Where are the 
old MSS. containing these poems to be seen! 


Have they been translated, when, and by whom ? 
BIBLIOPHILE. 


K ABYLES.—The Kabyles live in the northern 
part of Africa, near the Mediterranean Sea. What 
is the pronunciation of the word Kabyles? A. 


Book or Common Prayer in Irisx. London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, _ 
—Who was the Irish | translator ? 


D. F. 








Replies. 
THE SUFFIX -STER IN 
(5t S. iii, 321, 371, 413.) 

I do not think Dr. Brewer has rightly applied 
the quotation about Sir Oracle, and would have 
done better not to allude to it. Any reader can 
see that it was he who took upon himself to correct 
the teaching of the hooks and the world in general ; 
and because I ventured to bark at him, he reproves 
me for rudeness. He now carefully keeps out of 
sight the odd mistakes which elicited my bark. I 
complained that, in mixing up words like minster, 
master, and minister with the English words in 
-ster, he had shown himself to be an untrustworthy 


ENGLISH. 


guide. And I am very far from supposing that I 
was the sole person to detect the error. Two 
scholars mentioned it in my hearing lately, with- 


out any prompting from me, and I suspect the 
perception of it has been general. My advice 
was that he should let etymology alone, rather 
than make mistakes about it. 

It is necessary to repeat also, to show what good 
grounds I had for venturing to bark at him, that 
he actually adduced the form min as the A.-S. 
form of monk. There is no such word as min, 
except with a long 7, when it is the genitive case 
of the first personal pronoun. The A.-S. form of 
monk is munuc, which was simply borrowed from 
the Latin He also asserted that the 


monachus. 


termination -ster never occurs with a feminine 
force. I, of course, quoted a great number of 
instances in which the A.-S. -stre has a feminine 


force, and this seems now to be admitted. If he 
means that the A.-S. and the Middle-English 

ter are of different origin, he must know that he 
says that in the face of all the evidence. If he 
means that never has a feminine force in 
Middle-English, my obvious answer was to point 
the passage in Marsh’s Lectures, where the 
very first example is a clear case. Wyclif uses 
daunstere, in the sense of female dancer, to trans- 
late the Latin saltatrice in Ecclus. ix. 4. And 
surely the word spinster must be known to every 
having retained its feminine force even 
down to this present moment. 

It is quite true at the same time, though it has 
long been notorious, that the termination -ster in 
a great many instances lost its feminine force, and, 
in some instances, never had that force at all. 
This was simply due to course of time, and pro- 
bably in some measure to confusion with the old- 
French ending -stre, as seen in Chaucer’s idolast: 


-stre 





-ster 


out 


one as 


or ydolastre, in the sense of iédolater. But we 
have had something like this before ; see “N. & Q.” 
1 S. vi. 409, 568 ; 3" S. iv. 350; especially the 


It is a pity 
are not con- 


article at the first of these references. 
that the back numbers of “ N. & Q.” 
sulted upon these points. 





It is not for me to pursue the subject, as I am 
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contented with the teaching of the books. I will | in use and became a component part of the words 


only say that to treat all these words in a jumbled 
class is a most confused method. Each word has 
its separate history, and should be kept apart from 
the rest; the chronology is, in each case, of the 
highest importance. There are some words, such 
as bakester, which appear in Anglo-Saxon, ef. A.-S. 
becestre; there are others, such as punster, which 
are of modern formation; and there are others, 
again, such as lobster, holster, which are not pro- 
perly personal substantives at all. To show how 
necessary it is to take words separately, I will 
instance lobster. It is clear that A.-S. loppe, a 
flea, North-Eng. lop, meant a leaper; and it is 
probable that the A.-S. loppestre was made to 
match it, with the same signification of leaper, but 
with no very definite idea of gender, merely by 
way of giving the word a sort of sense. The 
alternative spelling lopust (for loppestre) makes it 
highly probable that the word was merely a vulgar 
corruption of the Lat. locusta or locusta marina, 
as suggested in Mahn’s Webster, in Wedgwood, 
and in E. Muller. Cf. crayfish, from écrevisse. 

I object to Dr. Brewer’s treatment of English 
etymology as being incorrect and confused. 
Take, for instance, his proposal to derive this 
termination -ster from the “ A.-S. steéra, meaning 
skill derived from practice and experience.” What 
a tangled skein is here! The A.-S. stedra is a 
masculine personal substantive, meaning a steers- 
man, ruler, or guide. We must suppose that Dr. 
BREWER meant to have written stedre, which is a 
feminine substantive (though marked neuter in 
Bosworth’s smaller A.-S. Dictionary by a mis- 
print), and means guidance, rule. I doubt if any 
passage can be found in which it can be well 
rendered by “skill.” Even so, it is still all con- 
fusion ; for it is certain that bakester does not 
mean skill in baking, but refers to the baker, be 
the same male or female. Or if, again, we try the 
masc. sb. stedra (where the ending -a, being the 
sign of the agent, is of great force and importance, 
and must be preserved as in Chaucer’s hunt? for 
hunta, a huntsman), the great difference in the 
accent shows us that we cannot at once equate 
becestre with bec-stedra, but that, if there be any 
connexion, it must be that the termination -stre 
came ultimately from the same root ; that root 
being best expressed by the A.-S. styran, which 
has the double force of to stir and to steer. 

Watrer W. SKEar. 

Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Dr. Brewer, I take it, means that while he 


“admits that -estre, -istre” were “varieties of 


a feminine suffix,” this suffix died out so that it did 
not form the later suffix -ster, but that the suffix 
-stedre (his “ steéra, meaning skill”), cf. Bosworth’s 
Dict., s.v. “-ster [stedre, direction] as a termina- 
tion to nouns denotes direction, guidance,” remained 








in his list. It isa case for argument, and proof if 
that can be given. As I adopted the usual view 
after examination, I should like to examine his 
case, 

1. There is a weak point to start with ; he gives 
no instance of an undoubted compound of his 
suffix -stedre old enough to show the form and 
connexion clearly, and the exact force; nor 
any undoubted instances at any date. Now 
-stedre is a neuter suffix, while our -sfer is dis- 
tinctly personal ; the word webb-estre and the like, 
when occurring early enough to be noted in 
Bosworth, have always the personal suffix -estre, 
into which surely it would be impossible to 
contract -stedre, losing so strong a vowel sound. 

2. Nouns which had two forms in use at the 
same time, as bec-ere, masc., bec-istre, fem. ; 
webb-ere, masc., webb-estre, fem. (cf. Bosworth), 
are not explainable on his theory, and for them, I 
think, he must “admit the feminine suffix.” 

3. If we state clearly the usually received view, 
and then examine Dr. Brewer’s list of words, I 
think we shall find that, by the help of a little 
carefulness in the matter of dates, we can get rid 
of any difficulty with most of them. (1) “ To begin 
with, -er, -estre, are shown to be distinct masculine 
and feminine personal endings, ¢.g., in eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; (2) later, -estre, -estere, -ster 
gradually ceases to be distinctly feminine, becomes 
merged in the more widely used -er, and still refers 
to persons, but of both genders somewhat indis- 
criminately, ¢.g., in centuries thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen ; (3) as meanwhile a new suffix, -esse, -ess, 
has come into use for the feminine, -ster at last 
settles into being always masculine in centuries 
sixteen, seventeen, save where, in legal (as spinster) 
or provincial language, a feminine ‘ survival’ lived 
on.” Thus the history of form and meaning is traced 
without a break; Dr. Brewer’s view requires a 
great leap. Now of the words (a.) five are mistaken 
words, in which -st- is not English at all: chor- 
ist-er, min-st-er poovacriprov), both Greek : mas-ter, 
minis-ter, both Latin ; drug-st-er, French, drogue, 
drogu-iste (cf. Brachet), hence droge-st-er (cf. 
Jamieson). (b.) Four are words having both mas- 
culine and feminine forms in Bosworth : bec-estre, 
seam-estre, sang-istre, webb-estre; these certainly 
contain the admitted feminine suffix. (c.) Five 
(or six) are words formed on the analogy of these, 
though later: brew-ster, huckster, spynn-estere, 
kemp-ster = pectriz (cf. Halliwell), maltster, tapster. 
That regular masculines of these may be found, 
and also that these are sometimes found as 
masculine (as Dr. Brewer says, in Robert 
of Brunne,—a great innovator, by the way,— 
Wicliffe, &c.), merely shows a period of change 
to which all agree. (d.) Nine are of late for- 
mation, and fall within the time when all admit 
that -ster had become masculine : game-ster, lewd- 
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sti r, punste Tr, rh yme -ster, team-ste r, trickste r, wh ipst r, 
young-ster, and barri-ster. These late formations 
would prove little either way, they merely follow 
the analogy of earlier words. Deem-ster is worth 
a word by itself. Deem-a and 
old forms, but deem-ster comparatively late ; not 
in Stratmann (fifteenth century), hence not till 
-ster had ceased to be distinctively feminine. 
(e.) Three remain: lobster, of which the old forms 
loppestre, lopystre, seem feminine, and the two, 
bolster, holster (heolster), of which the old forms 
‘cf. Bosworth), the same as at present, were unlike 
the feminine suffix -estre ; cf. “ he wees on scipe ofer 
bolster slapende,” A.-S. St. Mark iv. 38. These two 
words were neuter, had at very early date -ster, did 
not refer to persons. They are not compounded 
with the feminine suffix -estre, but it is worth 
noticing that all arguments which go to prove that 
these are compounded of -stedre=skill, go to 
show that no other words in Dr. BREwer’s list are 
of the same origin. I believe the origin of his 
mistake lies in a forgetfulness of the dates of 
different stages of the language. Does not this 
peep out in the appeal to “ our ancient writers, thus 
Robert of Brunne,” &c. ? O. W. Tancock. 


deem-ere are 


It appears to me possible that -ster when used 
as a place-name may have some other derivation. 
There are various places in Caithness ending in 
-ster, as Sternster, Brubster, Shebster, Scrabster, 
which are probably derived from stathir. 


J. R. Hate. 


Lorp Cuter Baron Pencetry (5" §. iii. 328.) 
—The annexed passage from the late Mr. 
Edward Foss’s The Judges of England, vol. viii. 
p. 147 :— 

“Mystery involves the birth of Sir Thomas Pengelly. 
Genealogy gives him no place ina pedigree ; but tradition 
tells that he owes his origin to an illicit amour of the 
fallen Protector, Richard Cromwell. This story seems 
principally to be founded on the fact that Pengelly 
showed uncommon zeal in a suit between Richard and 
his daughters, and that the Protector died in Pengelly’s 
house at Cheshunt. That Richard’s will only bequeathed 
‘102. for mourning’ to his ‘ good friend Mrs. Pengelly,’ 
and does not name her son, which is suggested in con- 
tradiction, affords no solution either way; for even if 
the fact were true, few testators would desire to give 
evidence against themselves. That this parentage was 
credited in his own times appears probable from the sly 
answer given by a witness to his question how long a 
certain way through Windsor Park had been so used,— 
‘As far back as the time of Richard Cromwell.’ The 
register states his birth to have taken place in Moorfields, 
on May 16, 1675, and records him as the son of Thomas 
Pengelly, who, in the son’s admission to the Inner 
Temple, is described of Finchley, Middlesex ; but who 
this father was is nowhere explained. The name is not 
of frequent occurrence, but a Francis Pengelly was M.P. 
for Saltash in Cornwall in 1695. 

“Of Pengelly’s early years nothing is told except that 
he entered the Inner Temple in December, 1692, and 





18 


le victim to the cruel and disgusting manner in which 


| 
| 





was called to the bar in November, 1700... . . He fell 





prisoners were treated in that age. Travelling the 
Western Circuit, some culprits were brought before him 
from Ilchester for trial at Taunton, the stench from 
whom was so bad that an infection was spread which 
caused the death of some hundreds of persons. Among 
them was the Lord Chief Baron, who died at Blandford 
on April 14, 1730.” 

The former portion of the above extract seems 
to show that the statement was circulated among 
the Chief Baron’s contemporaries ; but the readers 
of “N. & Q.” would doubtless be glad of further 
evidence as to the parentage of this distinguished 
judge, the circumstances of whose birth seem to 
have been equally peculiar and unfortunate with 
those of his death. ’. D, Tuurnam. 

Bristol. 


The following is an extract from a pamphlet by 
“ Philalethes,” dated “ Easter-Munday, 1732,” and 
prefixed to a printed copy of the Chief Baron’s 
will :- 

“T should have omitted saying any thing more, had 
it not been for a Report which has very much prevailed 
concerning his Birth.—According to the Register, he 
was born in Moore-jields, May 16, 1675, and baptized 
by the Name of Thomas, the Son of Thomas Pengelly: 
Mr. Richard Cromwell living then in the Neighbourhood 
had a great Esteem for his Father; the Circumstance 
of his Affairs obliging him to keep private, he spent most 
of his Time at their House, which gave him an Oppor- 
tunity to observe and admire the early Virtues and sur- 
prizing Genius of the Son, be conceived for him a tender 
Love and disinterested Friendship which continued be- 
tween them till Mr. Cromzell’s Death, which happened 
on the 9th of August, 1712, at his Lordship’s Seat, then 
Serjeant Pengelly, at Cheshunt, in the County of Hert- 
ford, in the 88th Year of his Age.—I have given the most 
impartial Account I am able of the Grounds on which 
the Report of his being the Son of Mr. Richard Crom- 
well was rais’d ; had it been so, I am at a loss to know 
what single Reason can be given why it should 
not publickly have been owned(!): what Father but 
must have glory’'d in such a Son; or what Son would 
have been ashamed of a Father, whose Character is 
transmitted to us in the most amiable Light, even by the 
greatest Enemies of his Family.” 

I may mention that I am in possession of many 
unique and valuable documents relating to the 
last years of Richard Cromwell’s life. 


T. W. Wess. 


Tue Eeyrtian Hatt anp Mr. W. Buttock 
‘5th §. iii, 284, 302, 396.)—Your correspondent’s 
reference to an engraving of the Museum has led 
me to a further search in Ackermann’s Repository 
of Arts, &c., which affords earlier information than 
that contained in my notes on page 284, for in the 
January number of 1810 appears the notice that— 

“The lovers of science in general, and of natural 
history in particular, resident in the metropolis, will 
learn with pleasure the arrival from Liverpool of Mr. 
Bullock’s Museum, which is open for the inspection of 
the curious at 22, Piccadilly. This interesting collec- 
tion, formed at an expense of upwards of 20,000/., 
consists of natural history ; foreign curiosities, including 
many of the identical articles collected by Capt. Cook 
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during his voyage of discovery; a complete armoury, in 
use in the British armies since the Conquest; a series 
of fire-arms complete from the invention of gunpowder ; 
statues, busts, and models from the antique,” &c. 

In May it was announced that upwards of 
40,000 persons had already examined the collec- 
tion, including royalty ; and in the next number 
is the plate exhibiting the collection referred to 
by your correspondent Mr. Porrer, with further 
details, noting that 80,000 had seen it, and (as 
showing his enterprise) that Mr. Bullock had pur- 
chased a small shell at an auction for 271. to add 
to his collection. 

In May, 1815, is announced— 

“The discovery made in Anglesea a few years since 

by M. G. Bullock of Liverpool, of some marble quarries 
containing two beds of rocks, the one resembling in 
colour and effect the Oriental porphyry, and the other 
the verd antique. He has lately established in Oxford 
Street a public manufactory of Mona marble,” &c. 
In January, 1816, is given a plate of a Mona 
marble chimney-piece, ornamented with ormolu, 
“from Mr. Bullock’s extensive and tasteful reposi- 
tory in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square.” Was 
Mr. Bullock connected with one of his family as 
an upholsterer in Liverpool and London ? 

In the number for August, 1815, is given 
a plate of “the London Museum,” which has been 

ately erected by Mr. Bullock for the purpose of 
containing his museum.” This is the Egyptian 
Hall, as afterwards called. It is stated that the 
museum in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, though 
amply endowed, had fewer species than in Bullock’s 
collection, which contained upwards of 25,000 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &c.; also the entire 
collection of birds made by Sir Joseph Banks and 
Capt. Cook, duplicates from the French Museum, 
&e. My notes, as already printed, follow the above 
additional information. Wrarr Paprworrn. 


Compassion For Animats (5 §. iii, 365.)—I 
can, in reply to Mr. Boucuter, give one quotation 
from an author of the seventeenth c ntury, “in 
which the duty of kindness to animals is insisted 
upon.” It is to be found in Sir Matthew Hale’s 
in Account of the Good Steward. He says :— 


“T have been apt to think that surely Thou didst 
intend a more innocent kind of food to man than such 
as must be taken with such detriment to those living 
part of thy creation ; and although thy wonderful Good- 
ness hath so much indulged to man-kind, as to give up 
the lives of these creatures for the food of man by thy 
express commission, yet I stili do, and ever did, think 
that there was a Justice due from man, even to these 
sensible creatwres, that he should take them sparingly, for 
necessity and not for delight; or if for delight, yet not 
for Luxury. I have been apt to think that if there were 
any more liberal use of creatures for delight and variety, 
it should be of fruits, or such other delicacies as might 
be had without the loss of life, but however it be, this 
very consideration hath made me very sparing and 
careful, not vainly superfluous, or unnecessarily or 
prodigally to take away the life of thy creatures for 
feasting or excess. And the very same consideration 





hath always gone along with me ia 1 to the 
labours of thy creatures. I have ever thou ar th at there 
was a certain degree of Justice due from man to the 
creatures, as from man to man, and that an excessive, 
immoderate, unseasonable use of the creatures’ labour is 
an injustice for which he must accompt: to deny 
domestical creatures their convenient food; to exact 
that labour from them, that they are not able e to per- 
form; to use extremity or cruelty towards them, is a 
breach of that trust under which the dominion of the 
creatures was committed to us, and a breach of that 


justice that is due from men to them: and therefore I 


have always esteemed it as part of my duty, and it hath 
been always my practice, to be merciful to beasts; and 
upon the same account I have ever esteemed it a breach 
of trust, and have accordingly declined any cruelty to 
any of thy creatures, and as much as I might, prevented 
it in others, as a tyranny inconsistent with the trust 
and stewardship that Thou hast committed to me. I 
have abhorred those sports that consist in the torturing 
of the creatures: and if either noxious creatures must 
be destroyed, or creatures for food must be taken, 
it hath been my practice to do it in that manner, 
that may be with the least torture or cruelty to 
the creature; and I have still thought it an un- 
lawful thing to destroy those creatures for recreation- 
sake, that either were not hurtful when they lived, o 
are not profitable when they are killed, ever remembering 
that Thou hast given us a dominion over thy creatures; 
yet it is under a Law of Justice, Prudence, and Modera- 
tion, otherwise we should become Tyrants, not Lords 
over thy creatures; and therefore those things of this 
nature, that others have practised as Recreations, I have 
avoided as sins.” 


It is, perhaps, quite as well for the vivisection- 


ists that Sir Matthew Hale is not now Chief 


Justice of the King’s Bench. 
Ratrnu N. JAmeEs, 
Ashford, Kent. 


Perhaps as graceful a writer on this subject a 
any author of the eighteenth century is Soame 
Jenyns in his Disquisition IT. On Cruelty to 
Inferior Animals. E. B. 

New University Club. 


Loxpon Cuaracters (5 §. iii. ‘ — A key 


| to the prints of Dighton would be of some interest, 


as few, if any, of the portraits could now be per- 
sonally identified. 
Of those mentioned at above reference, I am 


able to give an account of one, No. 23, ‘ A Vie 
of Beau-Ville,” which represents Mr. Benjamin 
Bovill, for many years, I believe, a member of 


Lloyds’, and grandfather of the late judge of that 
name, 

The persons, of course, were all well known at 
the time, and it is probable that sets have been 
preserved with the names attached. 

Cuartes WYLIE. 


I have a volume containing thirty-nine coloured 
prints etched by Richard Dighton. The frontis- 
piece is as follows :— C ity Characters drawn and 


etched by Richard Dighton. London, published 
by Thomas McLean, 26, Haymarket, _— ” This 
volume contains the prints referred to by A. J. 
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), 15, and 20. The following are the 


except 5, § 
f some of the persons represented :— 


names < 
1. N. M. Rothschild. 2. Mr. Ripley. 4. Mr. 
Samuel Samuel. 6. Mr. Charles Grant. 8. Mr. 
Gascoigne. 11. Sir Wm. — 14. Mr. Heale. 
16. Mr. Mellish. 18. Mr. Tim. Curtis. 21. Mr. 
R hardson. 23. Mr. Ben. Bovill. 

This volume has been in my family for many 
years, and the above names are written in pencil 


R* 
We have many of the London Characters etched 
nd drawn by Dighton. 
GOLDING 


on the respective prints. 


AND LAWRENCE. 


18, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Tuomas Cooper, or Couper (5" §, iii. 345, 
note), born at Oxford about 1517, styled by him- 


self “ Schole Maister of Maudens in Oxford,” was 
wds Bishop of Lincoln and then translated 
It may be 
that Cooper’s Thesaurus was 
dictionary of Sir Thomas Elyot 
Governor, &c.), “the materials, for 


afterw 
to Win shester, where he died in 1594. 
h note here 
based on the 


withor of The 


wort 





the most part, being taken from Stephens’s Phe- The above entries are taken from Jacob’s La 
Saurus and Joh. Frisius’s Lat. and Germ. Thiet.” | Dictionary. I have never met with the descri ip- 
(Anthony 4 Wood). _ Fifteen shillings is the price | tion “a nook of land” elsewhere, but “yards of 
juot ed by La ywndes for the issue of 15: 2, but no | Jand” and “ yardlands” are very common descrip- 
u pages “y uniform, Lory cor- | tions in the Court Rolls of manors in Hants and 
% + 2rre a yA ) g a . j. , i . P. 
e ted, is u so 1559 and 1565. e Watt’s | Wilts. The quantity represented varies from 
! , 1 Lowndes’s Manual. LP thirty to forty acres in those counties. C. 8. 
— ho ee s Sc 5th §. i. 376, 
I have the second edition of his Thesaurus, C ARDAN WELLs IN ScoTLanpD E 
3 seme o ; ; eile tis ea 176. Perhaps the most remarkable of these wells 
rinted 1584, but no price stated. In 1735 it was] - , 
aperr . ’ is that of Aberdeen, in the neighbourhood of 
. sed by my wife’s great-grandfather, the Rev. : . , . ; 
> Walter, for 11. 1Se.. as stated in his ha Cardan Place, which formerly supplied the larger 
writing on the second fiv-leaf - of the city, and which formed the subject, in 
Vivid O if > SCC ty Cul. . . } 
Epuunp Tew, M.A 1 Aberdeen paper, under the heading, “‘ Aberdeen 
eee rere in ie Olden Time.” J. C. or R. 
Barons oF THE Cinque Ports (5 §,| Redhall. 
407.)—For all reliable information on this sub A Berrorua Girt (5% S. iii. 407.)—Is not the 
_— 1 Me F surley’ dent eniakt . a etter th = hy required explanation suggested by the circum- 
1 1d of r. Furleys admirable iitstory of tn | stances detailed by your correspondent? The 
Veald of Kent. He will find all that can be said | lover’s name was Wood. In allusion to this “a 
upon it 1 arts anc ) » secon ) > , io. Pty ‘Series “aay TS: 
= in Part I. and I = the ae eee eo wood was inserted in the lid of the case ; 
spMUND Tew, M.A. | and, altering Tibullus, the donor says of himself, 
ALL MEAD AND wines” (5 &. iii. 362.\—Mr. | “ N: m veneror, si stipes, ” &e. “T adore, though a 
YHEW : An angelic being with an it | solitary block of wood in the fields. D. F. 
f s face, ‘all head and wings,’ as Charles Lam! Hammersmith. 
r~ ses it.” aa sp yhra OC ITs in Lamb’s essay Wrycn Exms (4 S. vi. 45 8.)— ‘ Wych elms are 
a s Hospit Fi ive-and dhe ty Year Ago, but | said always to indicate Pee 2 ecclesiastical pos- 
here quot 1 in the “pious ejaculation of C.”| session of the ground on which they grow.” Is 
ibtless Coleridge) when he heard that his old there any authority for this statement? I have 


er was on his death-bed :—“ Poor J. B. ! 
his faults be forgiven, and may he 
Iss by little cherub boys all head and wi q 
1 no bottoms to.reproach his sublunary in- 
firmities !” W. Wuiston. 

POISONING BY 


375.)—Tue B. F 


may 


be 


17s 


(5 §. iii. 308, 


decide 


Diamonp Dust 


. asks for facts known to 





wafted | 





the point. 
Palmer 
execution was legal murder, as he was convicted 
of killing Cooke by arsenic, whereas he used no 
arsenic, but diamond dust. I take the truth to be 
that poisoning is an incorrect term, both arsenic 
and diamond dust acting in the same way—the 
angular form of a hard and peculiar mineral irri- 
tating the coat of the stomach and causing ulcerous 
tubercules; but I am no chemist, and must leave 
the decision to a better authority than 


We Ze St 


I think the Palmer case is in point. 
was understood to have stated that his 


Shinfield Grove. 


** A NOOK AND HALF 
408.) = 

“ Nook of land, nocata terre. In an old deed of Sir 
Walter de Pedwardyn twelve acres and a half of land 
were called a ‘nook of land’; but the quantity is gene- 
rally uncertain. Dugd. Warwick, p. 665. 

“ Yardland, virgata terre. A quantity of land differ- 
ent according to the place or country; asa Wimbleton 
in Surrey, it is but fifteen acres; in other counties it is 
twenty, in some twenty-four, and in others thirty and 
forty acres. Bract., Lib. ii. c. 10.” 


YARD OF LAND” (5% §, iii, 





reason to believe that there is something in it. 
Curis, CHATTOCK. 
| Castle Bromwich. 
| The statement referred to is made by Miss Mitford in 
her Literary Remains. } 
Axupericus Gentiis (5% §. iii. 308.)—There is 
a biographical notice of this eminent publicist in 
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the Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biography 
(Mackenzie, London), and he is said to have died, 
not in London, June 19, 1608, but at Oxford in 
1611. His burial-place is not given. His biogra- 
pher is Mr. 8. H. Gael, of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Frepk. RULE. 

[Mr. Hole, in A Brief Biographical Dictionary, states 

that he was born in 1550, and died in 1611.]} 


Heratpic (5" §. iii. 308.)—Sable, a chevron 
ermine between three saltires argent, is the — of 
Greenwood of Yorkshire, &c. H. § 


The arms in question are evidently those of the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire family of Greenwood, 
although Burke, in his General Armory, ascribes 
to that family a different crest, viz., a demi lion or, 
holding between the paws a saltire argent. 


A. E. L. L. 


Tue CuetTnam Society (5" §. iii. 308.)—The 
instruments in the arms of Humphrey Chetham 
are fleams. H. 8. G. 


Cramp-irons according to Dugdale and St. 
George ; fleams according to Robson and Burke. 


HS 


Nicnotas Hooxes (vot Hooker) (5" §, iii. 
309.)—The epitaph referred to by your correspon- 
dent is inscribed on a tombstone in Conway 
Church, from which I copied it a few years since, 
and runs thus :— 

“ Here lyeth y* body 
of Nich* Hookes of 
Conway Get: who 

was y® 41* child 
of his Father W" 
Hookes — by Alice 
his wife and y* Father 
of 27 children who 
dyed y* 20 day of March 
1637. 

N.B.—This stone rev- 

ived in y* year 1720 
att y* charge of John 
Hookes Esq 
and since by Tho* 
Bradney & W Archer Esq"*.” 

Nicholas Hookes appears to have been an alder- 
man of Conway in the year 1613, according to an 
inscription on a beam over the fireplace of the 
Town Hall. Louis (Gleanings in North Wales, 
p. 38) reports him to have sprung from “a very 
ancient family from Derbyshire.” 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. 

Brookwood, Woking. 


The father of twenty-seven children, himself his 
father’s forty-first child, who lies buried in the 
chancel of Conway Church, was Nicholas Hookes, 
not Hooker ; ergo no relation of the “ Judicious 
Richard.” His name is preserved on a beam over 
the fireplace in Conway Town Hall, with the date 
1613. His father was William Hookes, probably 





the same whom Archbishop Williams, his uncle, 
put in charge of Conway Castle in 1603-4. 
James Davies, M.A. 


Pittories (5" §. iii. 266, 354.)—Vide an 
interesting paper, entitled “ The Pillory, and who 
they put in it,” in The Reliquary, vol. i. 1860-1, 
pp. 209-224. The three examples mentioned by 
Mr. Srorr are fully described and illustrated, 
and there is likewise furnished, in a@g&tion to 
numerous other instances with dates, a“ist of 
few of the offences for which judgment of the 
pillory has been recorded as having been actually 
inflicted.” An interesting article upon the history 
of this punishment, and of its abolition, in the 
different States of Europe, will be found in the 
Penny Cyclopedia, xviii. 159 (Brand’s Pop. Ant., 
3ohn’s ed., pp. 109-110). o MANUEL. 

[See «N. & Q.” 2! 8. ili, 346, 396; vi, 245, 278, 300, 
339, 403; xii. 109, 157; and 4" 536, 570, 617; ; iv 
116, 168, 187; v. 200.] 


a 





Wituiam Tator Porrery (5 §. iii. 328.)— 
William Talor was a Staffordshire potter, who 
carried on business about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. There is a specimen of his work, 
somewhat similar in style to that inquired about, 
in the Bateman Museum, which was manufactured 


about 1670. J. Porrer Briscoe. 
Nottingham. 
“HE IS SINGING WHILLELUJAH TO THE DAY- 


NETTLES ” (5" §, iii. 328.}—Does not this phrase 

signify that a man is performing something wholly 

inappropriate and beside the mark, more than 

speaking carelessly of the dead? If so, it is equi- 
valent to the phr: use “to whistle a tune to a dead 

horse.” C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


“Brack Cattie” (5% §. iii, 309.)—Dr. 
Brewer, in Phrase and Fable, says they are oxen 
for slaughter; so called, because black is their 
prevailing colour, at least in the north. 

Frepk. Rv we. 


SnortTHanp in Use sy tHe Romans (5% 8. 
iii. 329.)—The invention of the art of shorthand 
W riting among the Romans has been attributed to 
Cicero, to Tyro his freedman, and to Mecenas, 
but the claims of the first are generally con- 
sidered to be the strongest. It was undoubtedly 
used for the purposes of correspondence, as well as 
in reporting the eloquence of the Senate ; but it 
does not appear to have been generally employed 
as a medium of communication in private society. 
There was a kind of secret or cipher writing in 
use, but that would be employed to only a limited 
extent. The name of Tyro is usu: ally associated 
with Cicero’s shorthand from the fact of its having 
been used by him. For full accounts of Tyro’s 
shorthand, with specimens, see Gentleman’s Maga- 
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zine, 1748, 6; Lewis’s Historical 
Shorthand ; and Pitman’s History of und. 
Adam's Roman Antiquities, which contains ample 
details respecting the manners and customs of the 
Romans, will probab ly answer STENOS’s purpose. 
The work, whie h was first published in 1791, has 
gone through many editions, and has long been 
regarded as a standard authority. 

ALEXANDER PATERSON. 


Account 
S/ 01 th 


3 


Barnsley 
Duncumn’s “ HernerorpsHiIre” (5* §. iii. 358. 
I do not thinl po any MS. continuation of 


t 


this work exists. If s I should probab ly have 
known it, as an old Here miei hire man and the son 
f one of our eminent county antiquaries. 
The unfinished of the work at the author's 
death was reporte: 1d to be ay result of a yearly 
pension of 100/. gned to him by his patron, 


the then Duke of Nosfolk, : as long as it should be 


« most 


te 


ti 


¢ 


in progress. The late Hon. Ac Imiral Devereux, 
author of The Dever Earls of Esser, at one 
time contemplated the completion of Duncumb’s 
History, or more probably a new work of similar 
character, but the proposal failed in obtaining 


An account of the civil war in 


general support 
the adjacent counties, down to 


Herefordshire and 


the skirmish at Ledbury in April, 1645, by my 
late father, will shortly be in the press. 
T. W. Wess. 
Bett Inscription (5" 8. iii. 348.)—Is it not 
simply this ? Joh(ann)es Malleri and Alisander 
. Vica(r) of K(i)rkb(y).” Crowpowy. 
Can it be “John Mallery and Alexander Yo, 


Vicar of Kirkby”? of 


the Church of Engla 


There is now a clergyman, 
nd, whose name is Yeo. 


Ratpu N. JAmMes. 
Ashford, Kent. 
BieamMireE Famity (5 §. iii. 347.)—There 
lived at Carrington, near Nottingham, a clergy- 


man, who had the living when the church there 
was first opened, in 1845 or 1846—and, if I rightly 
remember, his sister lived as housekeeper with 
him, as he was not married at that time—of the 
name of Bleamire or Blamire. I have no doubt 
but that by writing to Mr. W. Spencer, School- 
master, Ruddington, Nottingham, your correspon- 
dent could obtain partic ulars of the family named. 


“Rosin Hoop’s Pennirewortus” (5 §. iii, 


369.)—Mr. Wrxters may cite Fuller's Worthies, 
Nottinghamshire, p. 315, 1662, in support of the 
meaning which he affixes to this proverb : 

“To sell Robin Hood’s pent yworths —Itiss ~y n of 
things sold under ?:alf their value: or, if you will , half- 
sold, nalf-given. Robin Hood came lightly by his’ ware, 


; so that he could afford the 
yard of velvet. Whithersoever 
> along with him, chapmen 


and lightly parted therewith 
length of his bow for a 
he came, 


he carried a fair 


of 


crowding to buy his stolen commodities. But seeing the 
receiver is as bad as the thief, and such buyers are as 
bad as receivers, the cheap pennyworths of plunde red 
goods may in fine prove dear enough to their consciences.’ 


Ep. MARSHALL. 
Op Curya (5"* §. iii. 429.) —My crest is similar 
to the one Coutiecror has described. If Cot- 


LECTOR would care to see it, I shall be happy to 
send it to him if he will allow his address to 
appear. D. W. 
R. Buss (5* §. iii. 228, 257, 330, 419.)— 
I have spent some time in the investigation of 
| the question to which G. G. refers at p. 419, 
and it would appear that in 1837 there were 
two issues of the Pickwick Papers. The first 
was published in parts, and for this my 
father supplied two designs, “The Cricket Field ” 
and “The Fat Boy watching Tupman and 


Miss Wardle.” In the second edition these two 
were withdrawn, and two others supplied by Phiz. 
One was identical in subject with the second of 
my father’s designs, while for the other, “The 
Cricket Field,” was substituted a plate entitled 

‘Mr. Wardle and his friends under the influence 
of the salmon.” 

The on to which G. G. refers is not the 
original issue, but the subsequent edition. I may, 
perhaps, add that two plates signed “ Nemo” are 
interposed between my father’s two designs and 
those of Phiz. Can any of your numerous readers 
say who Nemo is ? Aurrep J. Buss. 





' 
| « 
| ¢ 


I do not think that any of the seven illustra- 
tions to Pickwick which are not by Phiz are by 
R. W. Buss. In my of water-colour draw- 
ings, made expressly for me by Mr. H. K. 
Browne—Phiz—in 1866, the first seven do not, of 
course, bear his signature, and have all the 
appearance of being the work of one hand, W. 
Seymour. Was there not a work published called 


set 


Pickwick Abfoad, by (if my memory serves me) 
W. M. Reynolds? Was this the Pickwick illus- 
trated by Buss ? F. W. Cosens. 


Queen’s Gate. 


When Pickwick was first issued in parts, the 
three illustrations in question most certainly 
appeared. I have seen all three, and possess that 
representing “Tupman and Miss Wardle in the 
Arbour”: it is signed “ Buss.” In a later issue of 
Pickwick, but with date unchanged, the plates of 
Buss were cancelled, the arbour scene was done 
afresh by Phiz, and the other plates by Phiz were 
retouched, filled out, and descriptive names added 
underneath. S. A. 


In my volume of The Pickwick Papers are 
illustrations of “The Cricket Field” and “The 
Fat Boy watching Tupman and Miss Wardle,” 
and both of these prints are signed “ R. W. Buss.” 
The book is dated 1837. Henry B. Burton. 
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Is A Cuance or CuristiAn Name Possinie ? 
(5 §S. ii. 248, 295, 354; iii. 37, 119, 198, 216, 


378.)—Dr. CHARNOCK expresses his personal opi- 
nion on this matter, but somewhat indefinitely. 
The question is not of right, but of lawful power. 
The two cases are not in pari materid@. In the 
case of the surname it is a question of civil, in the 
case of the Christian name of ecclesiastical law. 
He goes on to make the startling assertion that 
“baptism is quite unnecessary.” In its 


Catholic faith. But I will presume him to mean 
“ unnecessary ” legally for the purpose in dispute. 
Taking it so, I will observe that the Christian 
name is given once for all in the one act which 
constitutes a person a Christian, and exists as a 
tangible and universal evidence of the fact that he 
has been so made, and is so. If Dr. CHarnock 
had said that “ rebaptism is unnecessary,” he would 
have stated a truth; and he might have added that 
it is impossible: but then it would have been 
nothing to the purpose. The only occasion on 
which generally a change of the Christian name 
has been permitted in the Church has been at 
Confirmation, and as this is a sacramental and 
Christian ordinance and the complement of bay 


| 


tism, the name so changed may also be properly 
called a Christian name. 
even if sanctioned by civil law, can be properly 
80 called. 

Dr. CHarnock goes on to speak of the “tyranny 
of godfathers and godmothers.” Godfathers and 
godmothers are but the mouthpiece of parents and 
guardians, who by nature or institution have abso- 
lute power in the matter; and they act in it as 
instructed by those possessing this power. 

Hersert RANDOLPH. 

Worthing. 

[This discussion is now closed. ] 

Musicat Revence (5% §, iii. 325, 393.)— 
Mr. Matcotm (p. 394) has taken my breath 
away, for he says that “‘ Cooke's popular cabinet 
edition of Butler's poems . . probably did 
more to make Hudibras known to the general 
public than any previous work ; the illustrations, 
of course, aided in creating this popularity.” 
Your correspondent has doubtless forgotten that 
the first illustrated edition of Hudibras was pub- 
lished in 1710, with eighteen plates, of which a 
pirated edition appeared, plates and all, in the 
same year; a third illustrated edition, copies of 
the former, appeared in 1716, another in 1720. 
This is the edition mentioned by Mr. Wine, 
“N. & Q.” 5% §. iii. 393-4, but there should be 
eighteen, not seventeen plates, as enumerated by 
your correspondent ; this edition is by no means 
scarce. It will be understood that these are the 
editions for which new sets of plates were prepared, 
all copies of the first ; but I cannot tell how many 


naked 
simplicity of proposition, this is contrary to the | 





| reissued—in 


No arbitrary change, | 





editions, in which these respective sets of plates 
were repeatedly used, appeared in the interval, 
1710-20, but I know they were numerous. Then 
came Hogarth’s first set of designs, twelve in all, 
and published by Overton in 1726. These plates 
were used in an edition of 1793. These wer 
followed by Hogarth’s second or smaller set of 
plates, London, 1726 ; the same plates were used 
again for the editions of 1732 and 1739. : 
pirated, no doubt, from the smaller set, appeared 
simultaneously with the above, t.¢. in 1732 an 

1739. Then came illustrated editions, all with 
new copies of Hogarth’s designs, and repeated] 
i 1753 Glasgow )s 1757, 1784 
(Edinburgh), 1793 (in this year three illustrate 

editions appeared), 1801. All these preceded th 
edition of which your correspondent writes, 4. ¢. 
the version with Thurston’s trumpery designs. | 
say nothing of editions of HTudibras without plates. 
The fact is that Hudibras has not now, nor within 
the two later generations had, half the readers t] 


Copie 3 


1744, 








book secured of yore. I’, G. STEPHENS. 
“ HistorrE Monastigve bD'IRLANDE,” py Lovis 
Aveustin ALEMAND (5 §. iii. 268 Tl 





| following brief note of this author may 
ing. I owe it to the kindness of Rev 7 ral 
Roman Catholic clergyman of co. Meath, wl 
wrote it for me some years ago: 
Alemand was born at Grenoble in 1653 
1663. He became an advocate and a lawyer 


the Parliament of Paris, when he published h 
work on Irish He also publishe: 
Nouvelles Obsei rre Civile de I 
sur le Langue. He dedicated the former work 1 
James II. It was translated into English, an 
enlarged, by Captain J. Stevens, and printe 
without a name in London, 1722, 8vo. 

Alemand afterwards became a physician, a1 
died about 1728. Archdall availed himself of | 
work in compiling the Monasticon Hibernic 
The original work appears rare. My copy can | 
consulted by any one interested in the subject. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1. 


20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 


monasteries. 


rations, ou Grit ranca 


Origin or THE Term “ CarprnaL” (55. i 
, 233, 278.)—Towards the 1 of the sixt 
century, as stated by Pietro Giannone, in book iv., 
chap. xii., of his History of Naples,— 

“ Stranger-priests, deacons, and sub-deacons, admitted 
into many churches, as those of Rome, Milan, Aquileia, 
were termed J/neardinati, or Cardinales ; a title which, at 
its rise, did not denote any supremacy, yet, in the follow- 
ing ages, made so dazzling a figure, as of late to vie with 
the royal dignity.” 


64 enc 





In book xvii., chap. iii., he relates that, at the 
Council of Lyons, a.p. 1245, Pope Innocent IV., 


sitting on the throne, with Baldwin, Emperor of 
Constantinople, on his right hand, “adorned” the 
Cardinals with Red Hats, to show that they ought 
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to shed their blood in the service of the Church 
against the Emperor Frederick II., whom he there 
deposed. At the same time were granted, as 
further marks of dignity, the train-bearer and the 
silver mace when they rode on horseback, that 
they might be regarded as on a footing with kings. 
This he did out of malice to Frederick, who had 
said “that prelates should walk bare-footed, in 
imitation of Christ and the Apostles.” 

J. Le B 


UTILLIER. 


Cincinnati, U.S. 

“Tip 
999 397 

“ Defend the 

A coward is, 


Sovi’s Erranp” (5 §S, iii. 21, 72, 158, 





truth ; for that who will not dye 
-ebhesge 


and gives himself the lye 


Necessary Observations, 4th Precept ; Thos. Ran- 
dolph’s Poems, 5th ed., 1664, p. oo. 
Cu. Ev. Ma 


Codford St. Mary. 


East-ANGLIAN Worps 166, 316, 
356, 397.)—The word keeler is in constant use in 
all the dairies in the south of Ireland. It 
round timber vessel or tub, about twenty-four to 
thirty inches in diameter and four or five inches 
high ; the sides are pieces of staves connected with 
two or three iron hoops. They are used for “ setting” 
new milk, to admit of its throwing up the cream 
jul kly, and are consequently shallow and with 
irge superficies. Efforts have been made 
them with glass, earthenware, or zinc 


(5th S. iii, 


is a 


‘ 
I; to 
supe rs¢ de 
I cannot tell the origin of the word, but as 
bulk of the butter made in these dairies was pro- 
duced in the summer months, I had thought it was 
®% corruption of the word cooler. I never heard 
any other word but keeler applied to these vessels, 
and I know it to be very general in the southern 
counties of Ireland. FISHER. 
Waterford. 





JOSEPH 


“ SPAN ” 399.)—The word span, 
meaning a team of oxen or horses, is in general 
use throughout the Cape Colony, as it is in the 
States and Canada. So also are the verbs inspan 
and outspan, to harness and unharness. These 
words are evidently derived from the German, 
having been picked up in America from the 
emigrants, and at the Cape from the Dutch Boers. 
Grorce P. Evetyy. 


5t S. iii, 229, 


Ancient Bett Lecenp (5 §. iii, 209, 415.)— 
Allow me to express my concurrence with the 
construction set forth by Mr. Warren, Mr. Tew, 
and B. E.N. Melis is the ablative plural of melos, 
which, though a Latinized word, is quite classical. 
See Horace, Lib. iii. Ode 4. 
But I cannot agree with B. 
an adjective. 
express a bi 


E. N. that campana 
Signum was the word used to 
g bell, campana smaller bells, and 


is 


tintinnabulum the smallest, such as hand-bells. 
H, T. ELLacomse. 





the | 


“To Liquor”: “Tart Tak” (5 §. iii. 306, 
416.)—I should say “ extensive conversation ” was 
a mistake for “expensive.” We all know that 
oaths cost a crown each. 

©. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


“Tair’s Epinsurcu Macazine” (5 §, iii. 167, 
316, 417.)\—The author of Junius Redivivus was 
William Bridges Adams, the son of William 
Adams, one of the partners in the firm of Hobson 
& Co., Coach-builders, Long Acre, London, where 
he learned the art of coach-building. He after- 
wards joined Lord Dundonald in his mining 
expedition to South America, and whilst there 
wrote A Tale of Tucuman. Having some dispute 
with Lord Dundonald, he returned to England, 
and, turning his attention to civil engineering, in- 
vented the “ bow spring” for railway carriages, and 
made other improvements in railway matters, 
became a consulting engineer, and wrote English 
Pleasure Carriages,* with several other works. 

JosErpH MAYER. 


IzAAK Watton (5% §, iii. 263, 415.)—I am 
indebted to two or three of your correspondents 
(one of whom kindly lent me Nik holl’s Some Ac- 
count of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, 
1851, from which I learn that Walton was a mem- 
ber of that guild) for directing me where to obtain 
| facts concerning Walton not generally known. 
| His first wife’s maiden name was Rachel Floud, 
who was not, as I erroneously stated, grand-niece, 
but great-great-niece, of Abp. Cranmer. 

Amongst the commendatory verses prefixed to the 
Compleat Angler are two, signed respectively “ Jo. 
Floud, Mr. of Arts,” and “ Rob. Floud, C.” (what 

a" signify (), each being addressed “To my 
dear Brother Mr. Izaak Walton.” The rest of the 
verses are not headed in this brotherly fashion. 
Has it ever occurred to any one that the writers 
were probably his deceased wife’s brothers ? 

Cu. Erxry MATHEWs. 





does 





Codford St. Mary. 


927 


Braose=Bavent (5 §. ii. 237, 436; iii. 57, 
158, 192, 418.).—I am much obliged to Mr. 
Macray for his note concerning Petrus de Brewsa. 
There were, as he suggests, certainly two Peter de 
Braoses. The one that his note refers to is not 
the one whose correct parentage I am anxious to 
discover, but, according to existing pedigrees of 
the family, would be uncle to the latter. The 
former’s wife’s name was Agnes, but who she was 
the daughter of I am not aware; and he died in 
1312, whereas the latter Peter was living in 1366, 
and his wife was Johanna, daughter of Sir John 
Weedon, and grand-daughter of Lady Ada, the 
daughter of Sir Laurence de Saunford, Kt. Who 
this lady’s husband was I should be glad to learn. 


* Roads and Rails. 
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This Peter is commonly reputed the son of William really a third son of Peter No. 1, more particularly 
de Braose (a younger brother of the former Peter) as in a grant of Wistneston, in Sussex, to Peter 
by Eleanor, the daughter of a Sir Roger Bavent. No. 2 in 1357, the remainder, after his own issue, 
It is proof of this marriage and descent that I am | was to a third Peter de Braose, a son of Thomas 
in quest of. I cannot find an iota of proof of it, de Braose, who was the son of Peter No. 1 (Pat. 
and am inclined to think that Peter No. 2 was Roll. 31 Edw. III. p, 3. m, 1. 1st Nov. 1357). 


| | | 
Richard de Braose, (No. 1.) Peter de Braose,—Agnes ...... William de---Eleanor 
d. 1294, d. 1312, heir to his bro. | Braose. : Bavent (?). 
| | : 
Thomas de—Beatrix, d. of Roger Mortimer, John de—Margaret, d. of Peter de Braose,—Johanna, d. 
Braose, d. | E. of March, and widow of Ed- Braose. | Ralph de Tre- of Wistneston, | of Sir John 
1361. ward Plantagenet, d. 1383. hampton. &e. (No. 2. Weedon. 
| 
| A A 
John, d. s. p.—Elizabeth. Peter de Braose (and other 
1366-7. issue), dead before 1395, 
s.p. (No. 3.) DCE 
The Crescent, Bedford. o Ve a 


Tae Orrvetan Brave (5 §,. iii. 187, 432.)— | overwhelmed at the heinousness of my ignorance. 
Neomacus will find an interesting account of |The more you know, the more ignorant you feel ; 
Olivetan’s Bible, containing a reference to the and I find Dr. Johnson and Scaliger, Bayle and 
several editions, and giving the ten verses in full, Casaubon, to be highly ignorant, not if compared 
in Townley’s Illustrations of Biblical Literature, | with Janez, myself, or other ordinary people ; but 
vol. ii. pp. 432-5. ). C. Harineron. comparing what they know with what there is to 

The Close, Exeter. be known, the best informed of them may be said, 

Desens “oun yenee comnerien ep suctEee- and fairly said, to know nothing, and, what is 
FUL TEACHING ” (5 S, iii. 328.)—Canon Liddon’s | ™°T they are all of them full of mistakes, pre- 
chien th was cebaline atented fume o conten of judices, hollow opinions, and lamentable sophistries. 

. ell, y E , a [ think they would not deny it themselves, if you 

St. Augustine, who, when asked “ What is the first By : _—s 
pe ey, ah atti Oe ae oe could propose it to them at a calm moment when 
article in the Christian religion?” replied, “ Hu- a. an ta ino, Ont alg tee Been 
mility.”—“ And what the second?” “ Humility.” f ad dee . Sint ue en ea id aa & “Ps 
—* And what the third?” “ Humility.” ew ideas insist dé regueur on faultless exactitude, 
Joun Cuvacuit, Sixes. and, when they fall into error, they are much more 

Lichfield House, Anerley. to blame than the more affluent. I blundered— 

mind, I don’t excuse it ; a blunder is a blunder— 

SHaksPeAReE : Bacon (5" §. ii. 161, 214, 350 ; | because I was not attending so much to the stone- 
iii. 32, 193.)—I find no difficulty in confessing to | cutter’s name as to the statue itself, which I de- 
errors, but I see no particular reason why I should | scribed as “a fancy thing.” But what shall we 
make Japez my father confessor. So far as his | say to the accurate Jabez, who, whilst he corrects 
small arm heips him, he has tried to break my | me, and grandly requires public retractation from 
head with his blessed balsamum; is that not | a peccadillo-spotted sinner such as I am, himself 
pleasure enough for him without calling upon me | makes two mistakes in spelling one name, Sche- 
to do penance before him in a black-and-white | maker, which ought to be written Scheemakers ? 
sheet barefoot ? Japez has much time at disposal, and I have 

In the subject-matter, when I propose anything hardly time to jot down my communications. 
to “N. & Q.,” I try to be correct to a nicety, and, | Surely here, again, I might remind him of the 
so far as I am able, to produce chapter and verse. gospel apologue of “ the mote and beam.” 
3ut in allusions en passant, and in incidental I ought to have said “Gerard Johnson”—I admit 
illustrations, I am not always particular to make the blunder—but now I know that this man was 
instant reference ; and for men of the best memory | a Dutchman, and that the name originally was 
there is no cther way of avoiding mistakes. Scott Jansen is almost certain; but Jabez denies 
often quotes wrongly, Hazlitt is scarcely ever | Johnson merit, and is hard upon my error in 
correct, and the more ideas a man has, the more styling him “one of the first artists of his 
likely he is to be caught tripping in some of time.” I was merely writing from impression, 
them, as he gives them hurried and transitory ex- and from my knowledge of the bust itself, which 
pression (“ Tautological again,” cries Mr. Skipton). | I pronounce to be a good, solid, impressive piece 
I own it is a blunder to say that Roubiliac did the of work, let who will be the sculptor. When I 
figure of Shakspeare in the Abbey, but Iam not turn to Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s Life of William 
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Shakespeare, 1848, p. 288, I find he sets it down 
as “by Gerard Johnson, an eminent sculptor of 


that period.” There seems a fatality to attend 
JABEzZ, who cannot correct me without coincidently 
giving rise to the necessity for correction himself. 
He says Shakspeare settled down as a literary 
man, and not as a farmer. The word to farm has 
for one of its meanings “to till the soil,” and in this 
sense a farmer is a tiller of the soil. In the same 
work of Mr. J. O. Halliwell’s, Janez will find, at 
p. 167, that in the scarcity of 1598 Shakspeare 
held ten quarters of grain, which was more than 
most of the principal residents in Stratford held 
at that date. If he grew it himself, as I conclude 
he did, he is what I should call a farmer. But, at 
any rate, whether it be strictly a correct inference 
or not, it is sufficient to justify the casual reference 
I made to it whilst hurrying on to ideas which I 
conceive to possess importance much more intrinsic. 
I doubt very much whether Jabez can produce 
anything like as good proof for his assertion that 
Shakspeare settled down in those years at Strat- 
ford as “a literary man.” I venture to think that 
that is quite unprovable. Ido not think he will 
do so, but I ask our readers if JABEz be not now 
bound in honour to come forward and make meek 
recantation—first, for having indulged a guilty 
pleasure in repre senting a brother’s blunders 
greater than they really were, and, secondly, for the 
pardon of his own, which are very considerable. 

Jabez blames my discourtesy for ignoring him 
I hope I have devoted a satisfactory amount of 
attention to him now), whilst Mr. Sxrpron is as 

reastic as his ability permits for the opposite 
reason, because I have explained a misprint. He 
says something in Latin—for he loves Latin and 
Greek better than English—to the effect that I 
have made that which was brown before. 
He seems also to be co] id he has not read 
and says, “ He is not much read now”; as the 
book is in Lat n. I wonder he has not read 1b. I 
can only say, in the words of Orator Henley, “ Do 
you praise God for your ignorance.” ( 
read Aldrich, and quotes him, and I thought that 
Mr. Sxrpron valued himself upon his logic, as so 
many Oxford men do, and if so, he ought to have 
read Aldrich. 

He points out that P irport and intentio indi- 
cate my tautological tendencies, evidently think- 
ing that they are synonymous. If so, I must 
again tell him that, as in the case of “ vibrate,” he 
is wrong in his English. It is, perhaps, hardly 
worth while to say more, as it is evidently Mr. 
SKIPTON’s intention not to understand the pr rport 
of my words. But if he will invert the two words 
in italics in the last sentence, he will see that they 
are by no means convertible. Now to conclude 
tautologically after my manner, it is my design, 

scope, meaning, purport, intention, purpose, sense, 
signification, drift, tenor, proposal, object, aim 


_o. 2 
DIACK 





Aldrich, | 


Wh itely had | 


end, to reply henceforth to no one who raises 
foolish questions. I lay no claim to learning; I 
try to use my own eyes and mother wit to see 
a little, and that is a kind of natural genius of 
which there are various gradations, from the saga- 
city of an elephant up to that of a Newton; so 
that, without emphasizing in any special way the 
word “ genius,” I would refer my censurers to the 
second Olympian ode of Pindar. Mr. Sxirron 
can give us the Greek if he likes :— 

“‘ That man is a true poet who knows much by natural 
genius ; while those who have learned, strong in general 
talk, are but as crows that vainly chatter against the 
divine bird of Zeus.” 

C. A. Warp. 


Mayfair. 


“Pogram” (5* §. iii. 168, 237.)\—To the best 
of my recollection Charles Dickens has appropriated 
this name to one of his characters in his Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and speaks of “ our Elijah Pogram.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Memoirs of Sir John Rereshy, of Thrybergh, 
Bart., M.P. for York, &c., 1634-1689. Written 
by Himself. Edited from the Original Manu- 
script by James J. Cartwright. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Arter Pepys and Evelyn, Reresby is one of the 

best writers of the history of biography as well 

is of the times in which they all lived. Mr. 
ight’s edition very different from those 

34 and 1813, in which the writer’s language 

was changed and much interesting matter omitted. 

The original text hi been followed without 

change or omission, and the result is one of the 

most charming books in our language. Of princely 
life of the time there is an instance referring to 








| the Prince of Orange, who came over to marry 


Lady Mary, the daughter of the Duke of York. 


“ Amongst other of his entertainments the king 
made him drink very hard one night at a supper 
given by the Duke of Buckingham. The prince 
naturally love it, but being once in was 
more frolic and merry than the rest of the com- 
pany. Amongst the other expressions of it he 
broke the windows of the chambers of the n.aids 
of honour, and had got into some of their apart- 
ments, had they not been timely rescued. 1 sup- 
pose his mistress did not less approve of him for 
that vigour.” AlIl the Cavalier Reresbys seem to 
have been handsome, rash, hot-headed, honourable 
fellows ; and the women were full of “ character ” 
too. We heartily recommend this book to all who 
love autobiography. 


did not 
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The Quarrel between the Earl of Manchester and 
Oliver Cromwell: an Episode of the English 
Civil War. Unpublished Documents relating 
thereto, collected by the late John Bruce, F.S.A. 
With Fragments of an Historical Preface by Mr. 
Bruce. Annotated and Completed by David 
Masson. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 

Tue Camden Society are to be congratulated on 

having found a capital subject, with as capital a 

hand to illustrate it as that of John Bruce, and so 

competent an editor as David Masson to complete, 
as he has done, tenderly and judiciously, the work 
left unfinished by the lamented bearer of the first 
honoured name. The Historical Preface occupies 
more than half the book, and the letters and narra- 
tives which follow are all the more intelligible for 
it. The whole illustrates how the moderates yielded 
to the taorough-going. The famous quarrel be- 
tween the Earl and his subordinate commander 

“brought to the surface, and into direct anta- 

gonism, principles of the very deepest significance 

in reference to the management of the war, and 
the triumph of the movement party on that oc 
casion led directly to the ruin of the royal cause.” 

Some of the most thorough of the thorough-going 

considered that Cromwell, in not sending Man- 

chester to the scaffold, basely departed from de- 
mocratic principles, and made unworthy concession 
to worthless aristocracy. 

The Secret Societies of all 
gy C. W. Heckethorn. 
Son.) 

Wirnovt accepting all the assertions advanced in 

this singular book, it must be confessed to be 

exceedingly interesting, and it will, doubtless, 
attract many readers. It is full of learning, and 
it imparts a vast amount of information. We 
observe in the chapter on Alchymists that the 
author dates the introduction into Europe of the 
search after the successful transmutation of metals, 
in the thirteenth century, naming the Crusaders as 
the introducers. “The last of the English alchy- 
mists seems to have been a gentleman of the name 
of Kellerman, who, as lately as 1828, was living 
at Lilley, a place between Luton and Hitchin.” 

There is, however, no lack in the present day of 

persons struggling to make gold out of very base 

materials. 


Ages and Countries. 
2 vols. (Bentley & 


Enotisn TRAVELLERS tn France in 1802, as we learn 
from an article in an excellent number of ever-welcome 
Temple Bar, were subject to a curious regulation. They 
might go over from England in an English packet, but 
only French packets were allowed to carry passengers 
back. The English boats returned to Dover empty. 

“Lirg, Past AND Present, IN OTHER WoRLDs,” is the 
name of a paper in the Cornhill which is of singular 
interest. Among the probabilities which it notes is 
this: ‘‘ That every ender of every order,—planet, sun, 
galaxy, system of galaxy, and so on to higher and higher 
orders, endlessly,—has been, is now, or will hereafter be, 
life-supporting ‘ after its kind.’” 








“Tae Earty History or Liorns’,” one of the happiest 
and most neglected of subjects, is among works in 
preparation for the press; and it is said to be in very 
competent hands. 


BorLEAv has so many readers in England, that it may 
be as well to note that some of the victims he so ruth- 
lessly slew are not so dead as they were thought to be. 
Under the title Une Victime de Boileau, M. Achille 
Jubinal has rehabilitated the Abbé Coras, once known 
for a poem called Jonas, which has been swallowed up 
by oblivion. M. Daniel Bernard has also set poor Abbé 
Cotin on his legs again in the Revue de France. 


Lampetn Patacs Liprary.—lIt is well known that 
most of the registers of the See of Canterbury, and other 
official documents relating to the diocese, have been long 
preserved in this library. The librarian proposes to form 
by purchase or contribution as complete a collection ag 
possible of books and pamphlets on Kentish literature, 
antiquities, and topography. An appeal, by the aid of 
““N. & Q.,” for contributions of spare pamphlets, single 
sheets, or other memoranda, is now made, to form the 
nucleus of a collection that could not, perhaps, be placed 
in a more suitable depository than this valuable library 
which is easily accessible three days a week. 7 


Motices to Correspondents. 

Our CORRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our sug- 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own— 

That they should write clearly and distinctly—and on 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may be 
required. We cannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
respondent does not think worth the trouble of writing 

lainl 
plarnty. 

A. C.—In 1789 Lafayette distributed among the 
soldiers a tricoloured cockade, namely, blue and red, the 
colours of the commune of Paris, and white, the colour 
of the lilies of France. 

J. Hamitton.—See Mr. Woopwarp’s reply, 5" 8. ii. 

52. 

Martin Starrorp (New York).—Forwarded to Mr. 
Tuoms. 

A. J. M.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 
. Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor’ —Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg ieave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





Tae Late Cavoy Krvastey, in his interesting Lectures on 
Health and Education, points out the indispensability of good 
light and good ventilation, both being essential to health and 
comfort. For ventilation lower the upper and raise the lower 
part of the windows (say a couple of inches), fresh air will then 
be allowed to enter, and the hot air will escape outwards. This 
will be a step towards ventilation. As to light, instead of 
burning gas in daytime, have one of Chappuis’ Daylight Re- 
flectors fitted to your window or skylight, and at night econo- 
mize one or two burners by means of shades or reflectors fitted 
to your brackets, &c. By paying a visit to the Factory, 69, 
Fleet Street, you will become acquainted with the best mode 
of obtaining good and cheap light. —{[ADVERTISEMENT.] 














